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transactions with the Indians more especially in thei? 
purchases have been always managed with great jus- 
| tice, candour, and fairness, and that all imaginable cau- 
tion and care were constantly taken by the proprieta- 
ries and their agents, to have all their bargains and 
dealings with the Indians clearly explained to them by 
Interpreters, either ef their own choosing or with whom 
they were well acquainted, and in whom they had an 
entire confidence. And that when the agreements 
were so explained and fully understood by the Indians, 
the same care and caution were used with respect to 
the Deeds, which were always well interpreted and ex- 
plained to them and then executed by the Indians in 
| the most solemn and public manner, and witnessed by 
persons of undoubted character and veracity. And not 
content with having one deed for each purchase, we 


From the Pemb. Mss. 
REPORT OF THE 
COUNCIL TO GOVERNOR DENNY 
On the Grounds of the Indians Complaints. , 

To the Honourable William Denny, Esq. Lieutenant 
Governor and Cominander in Chief of the Province of 
Pennsylvania and Counties of Newcastle, Kent, and 
Sussex, upon Delaware. 

The Report of the Committee of the Council appoint- 
ed to inquire into the complaints of the Indians at the 
Treaty at Easton the eighth day of November, 1756. 
May it please your Honour; 

Agreeuble to the order of Council appointing us a 
Committee to inquire into the pretended causes assign- 
ed bythe Indians at the said Treaty, for their strikin 
the English, and destroying so many of our back inhab- | aver, : a 
itants, and their complaints of injustice, said to be done | find the Proprictaries got many of them ratified and 
them by the Proprietaries in some of their Indian pur- | Confirmed by the proper Indian owners of the land or 





chases; We have carefully looked into and consider- 
ed the same, and also the Proprietaries Deeds for their 


several Indian purchases, from the first settlement of | 


the Province down to this time: with other the instru- 
ments, Books, Papers and Evidences which could fur- 


their own successors over and over by subsequent Deeds 
executed in the same solemn and public manner. 

And with respect to the consideration or value paid 
for the several purchases, which Tedyuscung says was 
sometimes but trifling and not sufficient, we are of opin- 
ion that considering it is the settling, cultivation and 


nish us with any lights in the affair. ' 
We conceive the substance of Teedyuscung’s Charge | provement of those lands (which at the time of the 


and Complain‘s (made on behalf of the Delaware In- | purchase from the Indians were all a wilderness) that 
dians &c. at the said Treaty) may be reduced to these principally make their value, we cannot but think that 
five heads. the consideration or value paid by the Proprietaries on 
Ist. That the ground he then stood on (the land on | those purchases was reasonable, and as we believe al- 
the Forks of Delaware) was his land and inheritance, | Ways at least equal to and generally much exceeded 
and was taken from him by fraud; and when he said | the consideration paid by the neighbouring provinces 
this ground, he meant all the land between Tohicon }on their purchases from the Indians; and a great part 
Creek and Wyomink. was generally paid in cash and the rest chiefly in valu- 
2nd. Being called on to explain what he meant by able woolen and linen Indian goods, and such parts as 
fraud he answered, that when a man had liberty to pur- | Were not so paid, were laid out in the purchase of oth- 
chase land, and he t« ok an Indian Deed for it and then | €T commodities equally suitable and agreeable to the 
dies, after his death his children forge a Deed like the | Indians. : 
true one with the same Indian names to it, whereby Note. The consideration in the Deed of Release dat- 
they take land from the Indians, which they never sold, | ¢d the 17th September, 1718 [from the Delaware Chiefs 
This is fraud. ‘ | for all the lands between the river Delaware and Sus- 
3d. That when one King has land beyond the river, quehannah, from Duck Creek to the Mountains on this 
and another King has land on this side, both bounded | side Lehigh] is small, but that Deed was only a kind of 
by rivers, mountains and springs which cannot be moy- Quit Claim for the lands which had been sold and fully 
ed, and the Proprietaries greedy to purchase lands buy paid for. ; ; — 
of one King what belongs to the other, this is also fraud. | | 7 See printed copies of Indian Treaties in June 1728, 
4th. Being asked if he had been used in this man- | !9 which, (p. 12 and 13) a copy of this deed is inserted, 
ner, he answered, yes, I have been served so in this | with a full acknowledgement by Sassoonan and Ope- 
Province. All the land from Tohicon over the great | kassett, two of the parties to it and the other Indians 
mountains to Wyomink has been taken from me by fraud, then present of its being general and fair and that they 
for when I agreed to sell the land to the old Proprieta- | had been paid for all the lands therein mentioned. (No. 


ry by the course of the river, the young Proprietaries | 29-) 
came and got it run out by a straight line by the Com- 
pass and by that means took in double the quantity in- 
tended to be sold. 

5th. That the Indians had been ill treated by the out 
settlers in being refused the liberty of cutting fire wood, 
and molested in their hunting. 

In answer to which charges, we observe in general, 
that upon a diligent inspection and examination of all 
the Proprietaries Deeds for their several Indian pur- 
chases, and of other original instruments and papers 


Before we enter upon a particular answer to this 
charge against the Proprietaries, we think it necessary 
to premise and observe, that the Indians being utterly 
unacquainted with reading and writing, keep no records 
of the sales of land or other transactions, and that there- 
fore their knowledge of what their ancestors did being 
only traditional is imperfect and often very erroneous; 
a most glaring instance of which appears in the present 
complaints against the proprietaries in their ignorance 
(if real) with respect to the purchase made of their an- 


relating thereto or authentic copies of them, and also | cestors by the old proprietor Mr. Penn of the land in 
of the Council Books, and other Minutes and Eviden- | and near the Forks of Delaware, to which they now 
ces on the subject; we find that all the Proprietaries | pretend to set up this claim though it was actually and 
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fairly sold by the Indians owners thereof so long ago as | 


the year 1686, as we expect fully to make appear to 
your honour, and then the whole of the said charge a- 


futed. for as to such part of the complaint as may be 
thought to affect or extend to the Proprietaries pur- 
chases in general, we think they are fully answered by 
our foregoing general observations of all the Proprieta- 
ries pul chasesappearing fair and justand presuming that 
general charges can be no otherwise answered, than by 
general answers. 

To proceed then with our particular answer we learn 
from ancient books and minutes found among the Pro- | 
prietaries Deeds and papers relating to the transactions 
of those times, (extracts or copics whereof are herete an- 
nexed) that the purchase of the land in the Forks of 
Delaware, &c. was made in the absence of the old Pro- | 
prietor by Capt. Thomas Ho!me his Surveyor General 
and principal agent for land affairs, and one of the Pro- 
vincial Council, for a full and large consideration of 
cash and valuable goods; and that the original Deed 
which was dated the 28th August, 1686, was executed 
and delivered to him for the use of the Proprietor and 
a copy thereof soon after sent by him to the Proprietor 
in England. ‘The original of that deed we understand 
is lost, but the said ancient copy being preserved aud 
found amongst the Proprictarys old papers in England, 
and brought over here by Mr. Thomas Penn in 1732 as 
appears by a letter of his to the Secretary which we 
have seen, and being proved to be the hand writing of 
Mr. ThomasLehnman, then a noted Clerk in the Sec- 
retary and Land offices, (who died in the year 1687) 
and in whose hand many of the Warrants, Entries and 
Papers of those timesin both the said offices, appear to 
be wrote; and the said copy being indorsed by the said 
Capt. Holme himself and attended with other corrobo- 
rating circumstances and proofs, particularly some en- 
tries in an ancient diary of Wilham Markham, Esq. 
(some time Secretary and afterwards Lieutenant Go- 
vernor of the said province and one of the Previncial 
Council) which mention the said Mr. Markham and | 
Captain Holme treating with the said Delaware Indians | 
for the purchase of the said lands in the Forks, just be- | 
fore the date of the said Deed of the 28th of August 
1686. These reasons joined to the proofs hereto annex- | 
ed, (to which we refer your Honour) induces us to look 
upon the said ancient copy of the said original lost 
Deed, to be as authentick in law, and as much to be | 
regarded as the said original itself. Besides we find 
that the purchase in 1686 was allowed to be fair by the | 
Delaware I{ndians themselves, at a treaty held on pur- 
pose to settle the dispute between them, and the pro- 
prietaries about these lands at Philadelphia, in August, 
1737 when they signed 2 deed of confirmation for the 
same, and the proprietaries out of their generosity and | 


in compassion to the Indians poverty, (and not as any | 
further consideration as appears in Mr. Allen’s part of 
the annexed affidavit No, 10.) then made those Indians 
a handsome present of geods.* 

The said copy thus appearing to us to be genuine, | 
fair, anciently wrote and by the proper persons, whose | 
business it was to write and transmit it to the old Pro. | 
prietor; we therefore cannot but impute the said Tedy- | 
uscung’s making that base charge of Forgery against | 
the proprietors, (for which we suppose this copy being | 
offered instead of an original Deed was the sole foundaf | 











* If the Indians, who as we observed before are so 
very ignorant and illiterate; could be supposed capable 
of distinguishing between a copy and an original writ- 
ing, we think that if they had thought it false or forged, 
they would have spoke of it when this copy was for 
want ofan original, as we imagine, shown and explained 
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tion) to the malicious suggestions, and management of 
some wicked people, enemics to the proprietaries, who 


had come to the knowledge of that circumstance of the 
gainst the proprietaries will be fully answered and con- | 


said Deed’s being lost, and that there was nothing but 


a copy of it now to be fouunc, which they weuld have 
it believed was a forged one, being ignorant that the 
truth and fairness of the said cepy could be so well 
proved: and perhaps it would not be unjust in us, if we 
were to impute it to some of those busy forward people, 
who in disregard of the express injunctions of his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers against it, and your Honour’s repeated 
notices thereof served on them, would nevertheless ap- 
pear in such crowds at all the late Indian Treaties, and 
there show themselves so busy and active in the man- 
agement and support of the Indians in these complaints 
aguinst the proprictaries. 

Presuming then that the charge of Forgery mention- 
ed in our second head of the Indian’s Complaints is ful- 
ly answered, and that by the said proofs of the genuine- 
ness of the said copy, and by the said Deed of Confirm- 
ation of that purchase of the said disputed lands, the 
proprietaries title thereto from the Indians appearsto be 
good and fair; we shall now (after referring your Honour 


| for the description of the land granted by the said deed 


in 1686 and Confirmation deed in 1737 which is in the 
same werdsin both, to the hereto annexed copies No. 1 
& 3) go onto state and answer the several objections to 
which thesaid deeds for that purchase may be thought 
liable. 

The principal objections we conceive are, 

Ist. That blanks are left for the course and distance 
of the Southerly side line of the tract granted, and for 
the head line, which being so left blank the one and 


, half days walk could not sufficiently supply and cure 
_ that defect in the Deed. 


2nd. If it could, yet that the one and half days journey 
required and directed by the Deeds to be gone for as- 
certaining those lines, was not fairly performed by Yeates 
and Marshall in 1737, for the reasons the Indians gave as 


mentioned in Marshall’s Affiidavit, viz. 


That instead of beginning at Wrightstown and going 
back into the woods a Northwesterly course as they 


did, they should have gone along by the courses of the 
river Delaware or the nearest path to it. 


That they walked too fast and should not have kept 
walking constantly, but have frequently stopped to 
smoak a pipe &c. 


And that the length of the walk was unreasonable 
and extravagant. 

In answer to which objections we beg leave to ob- 
serve, that in the month next after the date of the said 
Confirmation Deed and in pursuance of the agreement 
therein specified, the said one and a half days walk 
was regularly performed in the presence of Mr. East- 


| burn the then Surveyor General, since deceased and 
| Mr. Timcthy Smith the then High Sheriff of Bucks 
| County, in which those lands lay, who were appointed 
, by and on the part ef the proprietaries to superintend 


aud see the same fairly performed with Mr. Scull and 
divers other persons and of some Delaware Indians ap- 
pointed by their Chiefs for that purpose; and after the 


' same had been fairly performed as set forth in the here- 


to annexed affidavits of Edward Marshall the survivor 
of the walkers, Mr. Scull the present Surveyor general, 
the said Mr. Smith and several others present thereat; 
(to which we refer your Honour fer the particulars a- 
bout the said walk) the said Mr. Eastburn laid down 
the Tract, course, beginning and end of the said walk 
in afair map, which he drew of the contiguous lands, 
&c. in order te ascertain and complete the extent and 
description of the said disputed land in the parts for 
which blanks had been left, until the said one and half 
days journey should be performed; and the said map 


to them at the said treaty at Philadelphia in August, | was accordingly lodged in, and is new found with the 


1737, and not have declared themselves fully satisfied | 
therewith, and expressed in the Minute of that Treaty | 


(whereof a copy is hereto annexed with the Affidavit | 
No. 10. 


proprietaries Indian Deeds as mentioned in the hereta 
annexed Affidavit, No. 10. 





Notre. Though the said Marshall, Scull, Smith, &c. 
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But perhaps it may be objected that Mr. Eastburn 
took more liberty in making his map than he was war- 
ranted to do by the said Deeds for that purchase in 
making the head line torun at right angles with the 
line or course of the walk; to obviate and answer which 
objection, and also those against the place of beginning 
the walk and course of it &c. we observe, that alter the 
description in the deed has carried the boundary line 
of this purchase from the Spruce tree away tothe White 
Oak marked P. and so Westward to the Neshaminy 
Creek, (being so far the line of the contiguous purchase 
in 1682) it goes on thus, from which said line, the said 
tract hereby granted does extend itself “back into the 
woods as far as aman can goin one day and a half, and 
bounded on the Westerly side with the Creek called 
Neshameny or the most Westerly branch thereof, so 
far as the said branch does extend and from thence by a 
line (blank in the deed but as we construe it to run par- 
differ in their evidence in some not very material cir- 
cumstances, except that of the Indians expressing their 
dissatisfaction to the walk at the time as mentioned by 
one or two of the witnesses, but contradicted by much 
the greater part, particularly by those who we think 
most worthy of credit, yet they all agree that the walk 
was fairly performed ia eighteen hours with the neces- 
sary intermissions only of one nights rest and meal 
times; and being greatly surprised that these affidavits 
of so many of the principal persons present at the walk, 
should be so diametrically opposite and contradictory 
to the report of the four principal Commissioners, who 
attended your Honour at the said Treaty at Easton, 
which we see subjoined to the Assembly’s printed pub- 
lication of that Treaty, in which Report those Commis- 
sioners take upon them to assert “that the transaction of 
that walk was at that treaty universally given up as un- 


some of our own people who were present at the walk. 
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allel with and) to the utmost extent of the said one and 
a half days journey, and from thence by a line (blank 
in the Deed) to the aforesaid Delaware and from thence 
down by the said several courses thereof to the first 
mentioned Spruce tree” the place of beginning. And 
in comparing and considering the several parts of the 
said description and that of the contiguous purchase in 
the southwesterly side thereof between Neshameny and 
Pennapeck &c. made by four several deeds all dated 
23d June 1683, of which deecs we have also annexed 
a copy, No. 11, we think it clearly appears that the 
walk might consistently with the deed have begun at the 
end of the said line running westward from the said 
White Oak to where it strikes Neshameny, which would 
have been more in favour of the proprietaries than be- 
ginning itat Wrights Town, as it would have made the 
walk considerably shorter; and that the Southwesterly 
side line from the utmost extent of the most westerly 
branch of Neshameny, was to be parallel with the course 
of the walk, which according to the words of the deed 
was to be back into the woods as far as a man can go 
in one day and a half. In order to understand and set- 
tle what course the Indians and proprietaries meant by 
those words (back into the woods) we had recourse to 
the other purchase deeds where we find those words 
frequently used to signify ur denote the line that was 
to run back into the country from or at right angles 
with the general course of that part of the river Dela- 
ware from Newcastle to the bend of the river above 
Pensbury, where the Delaware Indians then lived and 
where the new settlements and cleared lands were then 
encreasing and spreading each way from the city,which 
general course of the Delaware being from about north 
east to south west, a line at right angles from it back 
into the woods must consequently be nerthwesterly as 
it is expressly called in the deed for the purchase of the 
land between Dublin and Pennapecha creeks dated 


fair and not to be defended, even from the accounts of| 
\ 


30th July 1685, a copy whereof is hereto annexed and 
marked No. 12, from whence it necessarily follows that 
the course of the said walk and of the southwesterly 
side line of this disputed purchase, from the utmost ex- 


ing. And that even the Secretary, though he said he } 
believed that satisfaction was afterwards made the In. | 
dians, and that this was the only instance in which any 


foundation of complaint had been given tlem, yet he 
allowed this to be unworthy of any government.” We, 
after finishing the examinations of all the persons pre- 
sent at the said walk who we could learn were now to 
be had, desired the Secretary to inform us whether 
those or any other persons who were present at the | 
walk were examined upon oath at the said treaty at | 
Easton, or on what else it was that those Commission- 
ers founded these positive assertions of theirs, that the 
said walk was then universally given up as unfair and not 
to be defended, when the direct contrary se clearly ap- | 
peared to us by the affidavits of all the persons present 
at it, and whose testimony only was worth regarding. | 
To which the Secretary answered, that none of those | 
or any other persons were tohis knowledge examined | 
on oath or otherwise about the said walk at the said 
Treaty, but that some persons who dined there with | 
the Governor taking upon them to speak of the unfair- | 
ness of the walk with great positiveness and asa thing 
certain and allowed. by all or most of those that were 
present atit, and particularizing many aggravating: cir- | 
cumstances of the fraudulent and unjust performance 
of it, and throwing out some insinuations and reflections 
against the proprietaries, as if they were privy to it, fie 
believes he might say if those things were true, such a 
procedure was unworthy of any government, but avers 
that he not being concerned in the proprietarics affairs 
till after that transaction, was an absolute stranger to 
it, and that any thing he might say about the proprieta- 
ries making the Indians satisfaction for it, was not from 
any knowledge he had of the fact, (for that he knew noth- 
ing at all about it) but merely from his opinion of their 
strict regard for justice; and in short that though these 
gentlemen had in their said report pronounced so posi- 
tively about that affair, he believed it could only be 
founded upon the said table talk and loose hearsay, and 
that in fact they knew no more about it than he did. 








tent of theemost westerly Branch of Neshamny, which 
was to be settled and determined by the course of the 
walk, must be northwesterly,as Mr. Easrburn has laid 
it down in his map, and exactly corresponds with the 
line of the next contiguous purchase on that side be- 
tween Neshameny and Pennypack. 

And then as the deed requires that the head or cross 
line shall go directly from the end of the said south- 
westerly side line and of the walk to the river Delaware 
in one line or course, as we understand it, we cannot 
but think as Mr. Eastburn said, that it is most rationable 
and equitable that the said head or cross line should 
run at right angles from the course of the walk and end 
of the southwesterly side line, that being the medium, 
and without favouring one side or the other, and espe- 
cially whenitis censidered that the Kittatinny Moun- 
tains, are made the boundary of the proprietaries new 
purchase in 1749, in which Nutimus and another Dela- 
ware Chief, also joined with the Six Nations, of the 
lands to the nortwestward of those mountains, which 
run near atright angles with the course of the walk, 


| and therefore we conclude must be the most proper 


boundary of the said purchase in 1686, as well as that 


| ofthe said new purchased tracts on the other side of 


those mountains. 
See copy of deed for purchase in 1749, No. 21. 

As to the Indians insisting that the walkers should 
have begun at and gone up along Delaware side, we 
shall only add to what we have observed on that head be. 
fore, that the deed expressly says the finishing or clo- 
sing line of the description is down by the several 
courses of Delaware to the place of beginning at the 
Spruce Tree. This may serve to show the ignorance 
of the Indians and the wickedness of those who put 
them on making so unjust and groundless a charge. 

And it appears to us equally absurd and ridiculous 
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in the Indians to say, that instead of its being a journey 
as far as a man can go in one day and a half as the deed 
expresses, it should only be an idle trifling walk such 
as a person would take who had little else in view but 
to spend the time in pleasure, killing game, and every 
now and then sitting down to smoak his pipe. And as 
it was not to be such a walk, but a real day and a half’s 


journey, on anaffair ef so much impurtance, as the set- | 


tling the boundaries of so large a purchase,and consider- 
ing that according to the natural construction of those 
words, ‘‘a journey as far as a man can goin a day and a 
half,” the walkers were not strictly tobe confined to 
walking tho’ by the affidavits of the said persons present, 
itapears they did. We think the length of the walk, 
especially stopping at the Kittatinny mountains, where 
according to Mr. Thomas Penn’s direction as mention- 
ed in Mr. Smith’s deposition, and whereby the said pur- 
chase in 1749 that head line was fixed as aforesaid, it 
being only, as we are wellinformed, about forty seven 
miles from Wright’s Town to those mountains, was not 
at all extravagant or unreasonable and ought not tohave 
been objected to, as we find most of the deeds for the 
prior purchase, fix the northwestern boundary at two 


full days journey with a horse from the river Delaware. | 


For answer to the third head of the complaint, and 
supposing it to allude as we apprehend it does, to the 
proprietaries purchases from the Six Nation Indians, we 
find by several minutes of council (particularly the en- 
tries in the Council Journals, Book D, Folio 121, &e., a 
copy whereof is hereto annexed marked No. 13,) and 
other proofs, that the Delaware Indians had before the 
settlement of Pennsylvania been conquered by the Five 
(now Six Nation Indians) and that they were and con- 
tinued ever since their tributaries and dependants, and 
were looked upon to have no right to sell any lands 
within this province by the said confederate Indians of 
the Six Nations, who therefore repeatedly forbad and 
cautioned the old proprietary and his sons against pur. 


chasing any lands from the Delaware Indians, and there- | 


fore the old and present proprietaries not only took 
Deeds for all their lands bought of the Indians from 
the Delaware, Susquehanna, Schuylkill and all other 
Indians who claimed the right of possession, as well 
particular chiefs and possessors of large tracts and dis- 
tricts,as the Sachems and heads of the several commu- 


nities of those Indians; and paid for many of the pur- | 


chases two or three times over on taking the Deeds of 
confirmation thereof but they also took deeds for many 
of their lands from the Six Nation Indians, that they 
might the better guard against any cavil with any of 
the Indians about those lands. 

We don’t find that any of the proprietaties Indian 
purchases were everrun out by a compass nor can we 


aprehend that it could be of any use in laying them out, | 
as they seem all to be described in the deeds by natural | 


bounds, and therefore we are very much at a loss to un- 
derstand what ‘Teedyuscung means by that part of his 
charge against the proprietaries, (in our fourth head) 
wherein he complains that when he (meaning we sup- 
pose the ancestors of the present Delaware Indians) 
had agreed to sll the land to the old proprietary by 
the course of the river, the young proprietaries came 


and got it run out by astreight line, by the compass | 


and by that means took in double the quantity intend- 
ed tobe sold. Unless he alludes to the circumstance 


of a compass being used in the going the said one and | 


a half day’s walk, as mentioned in one or two of deposi- 


tions of the witnesses whom we examined about the | 


walk, particularly Marshall, who says he carried a 
compass at the time of his going the walk. But be- 


sides his being contradicted in that circumstance by al- | 


most all the witnesses, we think it very improbable that 
he should, as it must so much retard his walking if he 
stopped frequently to make any use of it, that he could 
not possibly walk so far in the eighteen hours as he says 
in his deposition he did: and farther we find by Mr. 
Smith’s deposition that there could be little or no occa- 
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sion for Marshall’s carrying of using a compass for that 
in order to prevent the walkers losing themselves and 
wandering out of the way when they quitted the great 
road and old paths, the proprietaries agents had some- 
time before going the walk tried the course and previ- 
ously marked the trees to direct the walkers, where 
| they were obliged by the course of the walk to leave 
| the great road and old paths, which indeed as it appears 
| by almost all the Evidence, was very little till they came 
| near the Kittatinny mountains where they should have 
| stopped as we have before observed. 
In the year 1740 and 1741 we find that the said Nu- 
| timus and some others of the Delaware Indians, (not- 
| withstanding their said deed of confirmation in August 
1737 for the said purchase of the said land in and near 
the forks) made a complaint about the white peoples 
\ settling these disputed lands, but did not make any ob- 
jection to, orso much as mention the said walk, pre- 
tending or affecting to be quite ignorant both of the 
said deed in 1686 and oftheirown said deed in 1737 
and only said they had never sold the proprietary that 
\Jand.* In consequence of which complaint and of their 
| appealing to or desiring to have their Uncles the Six 
Nation Indians, present when the pretended causes for 
that complaint were examined into, We find that at 
| atreaty held in Philadelphia in July 1742 with the Six 
| Nation Indians at which there was a numerous appear- 
‘ance of them with their Chiefs and the Delawares as 
well from Shamokin with their Chiefs, as those from the 
Forks of Delaware with their Chiefs also attending, the 
said complaint was fully inquired into in the presence 
of the Six Nation Indians; after hearing every thing that 
the complainers could say in support of it and what the 
agent of the proprietaries had to say in their vindication 
and perusing and carefully considering the proprieta- 
ries purchase deeds relating to that disputed land and 
after the Indian Chiefs of the Six Nations had by them- 
selves considered and with the assistance of their Inter- 
preter Mr. Weiser perused, and fully examined the 
Delawares and their own letters on the subject, with 
the draught of the land and the proprietaries deeds and 
writings relating thereto which were all laid before 
them, thev moved with the proper spirit of resentment 
and concern which such base conduct of their cousins, 
' the Delawares, had raised in them, declared to the Go- 


} vernor and Council, that they saw with their own eyes 
and were fully convinced “that their said cousins had 
been avery unruly people, and were altogether in the 
wrong.” And thea their famous speaker Canaassatego 

applying himself to the Delawares with a belt of Wam 

| pum in his hand, reprimanded them in a most warm 
and pathetic speech which is so strong, expressive and 
pertinent to the subject of this enquiry, that we could 
not omit inserting the following extract from it, viz: 
“Let this belt of Wampum serve to chastise you, you 

‘ought to be taken by the hair of the head and shaked 

severely till you recover your senses again, and be- 

come sober. You dont know what ground you stand 
upon, nor what you are doing. Our brother Onas 

(meaning the proprietor) cause is very just and 

|plain. On the other hand your cause is bad, your 

heart far from being upright, and you are maliciously 
bent to break the chain of friendship with our brother 

| Onas and his people. We have seen with our eyes a 

deed signed by nine of your ancestors, aboye fifteen 


| years ago, for this very land; and a release signed not 
many years since by some of yourselves and Chiefs now 
living to the number of fifteen or upwards. But how 
| came you to sell land at all? We conquered you, we 
/made women of you, you know you are women and can 
no more sell land than the women nor is it fit yeu should 
have the power of selling lands since you would abuse 
it. This land that youclaim is gone through your guts. 


| See copies of the minutes of Council with their let- 
| ter of 21st November 1740, and Governor Thomas’ an- 
swer of 27th March 1741, No. 14. 
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You have been furnished with cloaths, meat and drink, | ted chief of the Six Na'ions, and some other Indiar 


by the goods paid you for it and now you want it again 
like children as you are.* 

And after upbrading them with selling the land with- 
out their privity or giving them any part of the pur- 
chase money, #nd with their having in their excuse 
told them a blind story, that they had sent a messen- 
ger to acquaint the Six Nations with that sale, but that 
he never arrived, and charging them with being dishon- 
est and greedy to hear and receive slanderous reports of 
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IS, 
just after the unhappy defeat of General Braddock, we 
also find that these Delawares were then so far from 
having any thought or just cause to fall out with us, that 
after expressing some resentment for their not being 
asked to jointhe English in that expedition, they by 
Scarroyady promised in the strongest terms, that if we 
would give them the hatchet, they would most heartily 
join us and their uncles the Six Nations against the 
French. See copy minutes of Council, No. 18. 
Besides what appears on the subject in said Treaty 
in August 1755, we further observe, that at a subse- 
quent treaty or conference at Philadelphia the 8th of 
the following November with Scarroyady, Andrew, 
Montour and Tagrea, Scarroyady acquainted the Gover- 
nor and Speaker of the house of Assembly, (convened 
by the Governor at the instance of Scarroyady to be 
present on that occasion) that he was sent on purpose 
by all the nations of Indians on Susquehanna, (then our 
hearty friends and allies, and at the head of whom were 
these Delaware) to renew their application and earnest 
request to us to give them the hatchet and to aid, pro- 
tect and join with them against the French; and that he 
came to obtain our explicit answer whether we could 
fight or not and after he had used many other argu- 
ments he addressed himself to the Governor and assem- 
bly inthese words, ‘‘Brethren, I must deal plain with 
you and tell you, if you will not fight with us we will 
go somewhere else. We never can nor never will put 
up the affront, if we cannot be safe where we are, we 
will go somewhere else for protection and take care of 
ourselves.” And tho’ the Governor at the close of that 


strengthen his hands and enable him to make them a 
proper answer to what they had then proposed and ex- 
pected of us; and letting the house know that without 
their aid he could notdo it. Yet we find that nothing 
could prevail with the assembly to agree to our giving 
the hatchet to the Indians and joining with them against 
the French. The consequence whereof was, that the 
Government was obliged to let the Indians go away dis- 
satisfied, and soon after the Delawares joined the ene- 
my and began to fall upon and destroy our Frontier In- 
habitants, See copy minutes of Council No. 19. 

And thus this grand crisis was neglected and that cri- 
tical and most favourable opportunity of keeping these 
Indians in our interest (when they with such earnest and 


| repeated solicitations and importunities, courted and 


pressed us to it) and of preventing a great part of the 
fatal mischicfs that have since befallen this unhappy 
country was Jost. 

As tothe fifth head of the said Indians complaint, 
that they have been ill treated by the out settlers in 
being refused the liberty of cutting fire wood, and inter- 


their brethren the English, he charges them to remove 
instantly off the land to the other side of the Delaware 
where they came from. But on reflection that they 
ces to gocither to Wyomink or Shamokin, that their 
future behaviour might be the easier and better under- 
stood by their uncles the Six Nations, and then orders 
Accordingly we findthe Delawares (acquiescing and 
satisfied with their uncles judgment & determination of 
their differences with the proprietaries about the said 
hanna at Wyomink, Shamokin and other places there- 
abouts, taking with them several Jersey and Minisink, 
Indians and continued ever since (till their late ravages 
tions and a kind and friendly intercourse and good 
agreement with the people of this province, carrying on 
a considerable trade with them and thereby supplying | 
life,without ever complaining or expressing any dissatis- | 
faction about the said land. And we find by the coun- Gov 
cil minutes that in the year 1754 when some ofthe peo- | conference, after he had dismissed the Indians, did in 
lands, sent some persons to the Susquehanna to view | sembly to return to their house, to consider well what 
the country, who were imprudent enough to make | the Indians said on that important occasion, and to 
draughts of the lands and rivers in the presence of the } 
inhabitants and engage them to purchase from them and 
to join with them in selling the Wyomink lands. Go- 
vernor Hamilton coming to the knowledge of these 
being apprehensive of the bad consequences that might 
attend these New claims and the imprudent conduct of 
these people, sent Mr. Weiser and his son to Shamokin 
be delivered at their towns on Susquehanna, to enquire 
after their health and to acquaint them that something 
had been insinuated to him as if they had cause of com- 
to impart their grievances to him, assuring them justice 
should be done to their Satisfaction, See copy minutes 
of Council, No. 16. ‘ 
and they in Consequence thereof in April 1755 came 
to Philadelphia to make their acknowledgments for 
that favour as they esteemed it and tho’ so fair an op- 
vernor their dissatisfaction about the said land purchased facts can only say, that nothing of this kind appears to 
by the proprietaries in 1686 or any other case of uneasi- | Us to have been done with the privity of the proprieta- 
ness, if any they had entertained or conceived against | ries or this Government and in general believe that they 
they made not the least mention of any, but on the con-| province. ‘There may perhaps have been some few 
trary did by their speaker the said Teedyuscung, then | rash and indiscreet persons in the back parts, who may 
give this Government the most solemn and full assur- | 
. Fee that has been really the case they should have complain- 
sire of renewing, establishing and confirming to the | ed of it to the government, where they knew from 
end of time that covenant of friendship, which the old{ manifold experience, they might be sure of always 
proprietor William Penn had so happily settled with 
riesthey might have sustained, whether of a public or 
See copy minutes of Council No. iy. bs private nature, and not have resented it and taken their 
And in the treaty held at Philadelphia in August 1755 | own revenge in so unjust and cruel a manner against 
with the Owendats accompanied by Scarrooyady a no- 
Upon the whole it is very evident to us and so we 
| presume it must appear to all unprejudiced persons, 
| that there is not tie least shadow of foundation for any 


might have sold that land too he assigns them two pla- 
them to depart the council. 
land) did in obedience thereto settle on the river Susque- 
upon eur borders) to live in harmony with the Six Na- 
theselves with all the necessaries and conveniences of 
ple of Connecticut setting up aclaim to the Wyomink | the most pressing manner intreat the speaker and as- 
Indians and to make some attempts to corrupt our back 
pretensions and designs of the New England people and 
and Wyomink to those Indians with friendly messages to 
plaint against some of our Inhabitants and if they had 
This message was taken very kindly by these Indians 
portunity was given them to have signified to the Go-| rupted in their hunting. We being strangers to the 
the proprietaries or people of this Government; yet | have been extremely well treated by the people of the 
| have had differences with some of the Indians, and if 
ances of their warmest affections and most earnest de- 
had meeting with redress and full satisfaction for any inju- 
their ancestors,and those of their uncles the Six Nations. 
| the whole province. 
| part of the complaint made by Teedyuscung on behalf. 


*See this speech and transaction in the printed treatys 
in July 1742, No. 15, and in Colden’s Histery of the 
Five Nations, page 77, &c. 
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of the Indians against the proprictaries. We must, | 


therefore, attribute his exhibiting that false and ground- 
less charge against them to some undue influence or to 
the difficulty he was under to invent any other plausi- 
ble excuse for the cruel murders and horrid devasta- | 
tions committed by them on our back inhabitants, and 
for their base, ungrateful breach of faith and the many 
treaties made, and so solemnly and frequently renewed 
with us, even so lately as the spring befere they com- 
mitted those shocking murders and cruelties on our 
borders. And we cannot but think that instead of this 
false cause which Teedyuscung has thought fit to as- | 
sign for their taking part with te enemy against us, 
he might with greater truth have mentioned that of our 
refusing or neglecting, (tho’ so frequently and earnest- 
ly requested) to afford them protection and give them 
the hatchet, and to join and go out with them against 
the French, as we have betore observed. But the peo- 
ple who have since that time appeared so indefatigably 
industrious to engross all the management of the Indi- 
ans to themselves, in which your Honour must be sen- 
sible as well as we, they have but too we!l succeeded, 
were chiefly the same who made up a great majority of | 
the assembly, at the time when the house from their | 
avowed religious principles or from what other motive | 
they best knew, refused or declared to concur with the | 
Governor in giving the hatchet toand going with 
those Indians against the Enemy. And as they cannot 
but be conscious that they justly deserve, and must | 
have incurred great blame on that account, if the In- | 
dians should have given that for the reason of their | 
joining with the French against us. We are better 
able to account for these people being so numerous at | 
all the late Indian treaties, and upon all occasions so 
very forward and anxious to ingratiate themselyes with 
the Indians; andfor Teedyuscung’s choosing to offer | 
these imaginary reasons for their quarrel with us, 
rather than the true one. We are Sir, 
Your most humble Servants, 
LYNFORD LARDNER, &c. 


ANNIVERSARY OF THE LANDING OF 
WILLIAM PENN. 
[Continued from page 332] 

Mr. T. I Waanron said, that the duty had been as. | 
signed to him of communicating to the meeting the 
toats of two ex-Governors of this state, and of the pre- 
sent Governor, and of reading the letters in which they 
were conveyed; and before proceeding to the discharge } 
of this duty, he should, perhaps, be permitted to say a | 
few words not altogether irrelevant to the subject, or 
occasion of the meeting. 

Sir, (said Mr. Wharton,) on this day our happy and 
prosperous commonwealth, as she has been well called 
in the first toast from the chair, commences the one 
hundred and forty ninth year of her political life. In 
two years from this day she will have numbered a cen- | 
tury and a half of a most honourable, salutary, and | 
well-spent existence; a career unexampled on any oth- | 
er continent if we look to the great ends and purposes | 
of government—the freedom, virtue, and prosperity of | 
its people. In measuring the years of a nation; we have 
no common standard of longevity to resort to—as In the 
case of the individuals who compose it. Neither patri- 
arch nor philosopher has undertaken to fix the limit of | 
threescore ycars and ten, nor any other given time, as | 
the average boundary of the existence of a government; 
nor assigned to all beyond that limit a period of ‘labour | 
and sorrow.” In what stage of her existence, therefore, | 
our commonwealth may be considered, whether in her 
full yigour and maturity, or, as I devoutly hope, only 
in the youth and springtide of her course, and with a 
long and glorious career before her, in which she is 
destined to shine with a broader and yet broader light, 
‘an example to the nations,”’ as her founder prophecied | 
of her, in freedom and intelligence, as she has already | 
been in philanthropy and virtue, itis not given to us to 
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know. There are opinions, however, sir, and doctrines 
current in certain quarters of the world, which give te 


/republican goyernments a period of duration infinitely 


small in comparison with those which are founded ona 
monarchical basis. According to the theory of these 


_ courtly philosophers and reviewers, republics are born 


with certain incurable and mortal disorders; they carry 
with them the seeds of destruction; and while to the 
eye they may appear all vigour and prosperity, full of 
promise and buoyant with hope, they contain, neverthe- 
less, within them the principles of revolution, which 
never failto bring them to ah early grave. Now, sir, 
were this the lesson of history, were it true in point of 
fact and experience, that free institutions are incom- 
patible with the longevity of a government, I do not 
know that we ought to yield the ground to the advo- 
cates of monarchy. I, for one, am not prepared to say, 
that the value of a government is to be estimated by the 
strength and consistency of its texture, to the exclusion 
of all those finer considerations which are connected 
with its inuence upon the character and fortunes of 
the individuals who live under it. But, sir, fortunately 
for the cause of freedom and the destinies of mankind, 
the history of this country, and, I may say, especially 
the history of this commonwealth, abounds with evi- 
dence of the unsoundness of the doctrines I have ad- 


_ verted to. I quote the history of this commonwealth on 


the yerge ofa century anda half from her foundation, 
because, from the commencement of her existence to 
the present day, under the colonial and under the fede- 
rative system, Pennsylvania has been essentially and at 
all times a republic. 


Sir, the great man whose advent we are this day com- 
memorating was, in principle a decided republican. I 
do not know that we have ever had a more democrati- 
It is well known that 
he derived his ideas of government mainly from the 
writings of the famous English republican, Harrington. 
At the outset of his coluny, he declared that his object 
was ‘* to render men as free and happy as the nature of 
their existence could possibly bear.” I might quote 
many other passages, both of his public and private 
works, to prove the soundness of his political faith, and 
his undoubting reliance upon the capacity of men for 
self-government. Sir, it was in this faith and hope that 
he .laid the foundation of this state. It may surprise 


/ some present to hear, that the original government of 


Pennsylyania was a pure democracy, resembling in its 
features the simplicity of the ancient republics, where 
the legislative power was exercised by the people at 
large. It is true, sir, that as the numbers of the peo- 


_ple increased, and they extended themselves over a 


wider surface, so that it became inconvenient to assem- 
ble together, this form was exchanged for that of a re- 
presentative government; but the essence of republican- 


ism, the practical acknowledgment of the soyereignty 


ofthe people, by their controul of all legislative pro- 
ceedings, continued, and continues, to identify the cha- 
racter of the government. So that I may repeat with 
confidence, that in every stage of her history, with every 
condition of her population and refinement, Pennsylva- 
nia has been essentially and thoroughly a republic. 
And now sir, what manner of history have we to look 
back upon, and how does it bear a comparison with the 
order and stability of monarchies? These are questions 
that are well adapted tu the anniversary of a nation’s 
birth day, and we may answer them with a degree of 
satisfaction and pride commensurate with their import- 
ance. <Arethe prephecies of the monarchical schoel 
fulfilled? A turbulent, sanguinary, unstable, ruthless 
democracy, extinguishing arts, and letters, and refine- 
ment, and morals, and happiness in the violence of fac- 
tion and the fury of civil war. Is this our history, sir? 
Let the opponents of republics study it with attention, 
and see if they can find in it any materials for their theo- 
ries or their prophecies. Sir, we may appeal to our 
past history with confidence, and challenge the world 


. 
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to point out to us a country or community, be its form 
of government what it may, in which a century and a 
half has passed with so much public and domestic hap- 
piness, so smovth and tranquil a current, such various 
and successful schemes of improvement. Our history, 
sir, has exhibited a picture of public order, private me- 
rals, increase of population and wealth, general intelli- 
gence and cultivation, which we may confidently call 
upon the advocates of monarchical government to pa- 
rallel in their boasted system; and, if we Have had, and 
continue to have, parties and factions, they have never 
impeded for a moment the onward course of our pros- 
perity; they may have ruffled the surface of the waters, 
but the great tide underneath has flowed unchecked, 
and is still flowing onward to its height. 

In what I have said, sir, L have not meant to glorify this 
commonwealth at the expence of others, nor to draw 
‘any invidious comparisons with different forms of gov- 
ernment. It is impossible, however, to look back upon 
the beautiful annals of Pennsylvania, or to look around 
at her present happiness and prosperity, without feeling 
proud of the recollections and associations which bind 
us to her as our natale solum, our common mother and 


benefactor; and it is equally impossible to avoid perceiv- | 


ing that these are the blessed results of free institutions. 
Sir, | am about to read letters from two ex-governors of 
this state, who, having exercised the powers confided 
fo them, and those powers, it is well known, are of the 
most plenary character, have retired from office, and 
are now experiencing, in private life, in the same mea- 
sure with the rest of their fellow-citizens, the results of 
their administration, whether for good or evil. This, 
sir, is one of the characteristic features of our institu- 
tions, and this of itself would be sufficient to recom- 
mend them in the comparison with those in which the 
chief magistrate is elevated above the course of the or- 
dinary current of opinion, and only reached by some 
fearful rising of the waters, which sweeps before it both 
the monarch and the system.” 

A letter from Ex-Governor Heister was then read in 
which he observes that—‘* The memory of the benevo- 
Jent, just, and virtuous Penn can never cease to be re- 
vered as long as excellency of heart and soundness of 


judgment are valued. It is honcurable to human nature | 


to respect the memory of a man so deservedly placed 
among the great and good;” and offers the following 
sentiment: 

*¢\ Pennsylvania feeling, guided by the mildness, 
the justice, the firmness, the brotherly love of Penn— 


may it animate all our citizens, and it cannot fail to pro- 
duce good fruits.” 


Ex-Governor Shulze in the letter received from bim 
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Mr. Wuarron then gave the following toast:—“ The 
| Governor of Pennsylvania.’’ 
Mr. C. C. Brppxe then stated, that the very gratifying 
| task had been assigned to him of giving the following 
toast—‘* The state of Louisiana, and her distinguished 
Senators, whe now honour us by their presence.”’ 

Mr. Livinesron then made the following among 
other remarks— 

Adverting to the particular occasion of this anniver- 
sary, the many characteristic merits of the great man 
who founded this flourishing state have been eloquently 
amplified in the addresses we have heard, and con- 
| densed in the toasts which have been given. As was 
natural, each speaker has singled out a trait which hs 
own profession, habits, or taste had taught him most to 
admire. His pacific policy with the Indians, his civil 
| institutions, his religious toleration, his wisdom, his pru- 
, dence, his foresight, his energy and enterprise, have 
been severally brought to view, joining in the merited 
eulogiums which all these have called forth. 

My late occupations, and the opinions [ am known 
| to entertain, have led me particularly to observe, as most 





| worthy of admiration, the wisdom and humanity of 
his penal legislation. Before Elizabeth, or Leopold, had 
given the great example of abolishing the punishment 
of death, ata time when the axe and the gibbet were 
universaily employed as the only instruments for the sup- 
pression or punishment of crimes, he made the great 
discovery of their inefficiency, and, with one exception, 
| banished them from his infant state. That exception it 
is the object of my most earnest solicitude, founded on 
the deepest conviction of its injustice and inutility to de- 
| stroy; and under this impression offer the following 
| toast: 

| The memory of the enlightened legislator who, in 
| modern times, reduced the punishment of death to the 
| narrowest limits. May it be totally abolished by the 
| wisdom and humanity of his successors.” 





Mr. C. J. Incersort said, that the subject of the next 
| toast would very well beara speech, but being present, 
, he would confine himself to giving 
“ ArBertT GaccaTin, the author of the first great re- 
port on Internal Improvement.” 

We extremely regret, that it has been impossible to 
procure a copy of the interesting observations which 
here fell from Mr. Gattatsn. He spoke of William 

Penn and his two distinguishing characteristics, liberty 
| of conscience, and love of peace, of the consistency of 
| his conduct, with his professions; explained how the 

preservation of peace with the Indians was due to his 





says—“‘ The event to be celebrated by the society is one | strict justice and honesty in all his dealings with. them. 
of pleasing interest to Pennsylvanians, and must indeed, | He dwelt upon the blessings of religious liberty, de- 
revive the admiration of all men in any degree imbued | nounced intolerance as a spurious but common, and be- 
with the spirit of philanthropy that was unavoidably im- | fore Penn’stime, the constant attendant of religious zeal. 
bibed by them in noting the many acts of justice, hu- | The persecuted sects exclaimed against it, but when in 
manity, and magnanimity which adorn the history of | power persecuted in turn. The advocates of freedom 
William Penn. He was truly a great and good man, and | of conscience were charged with indifference to reli- 
a public benefactor on a scale so extensive that even in | sion, but Penn, though a sectarian, and a zealous one 
our day the influence of his enlightened views, his chas- | was tolerant, as is proved by his writings, and still more 
tened wisdom, and liberal principles is active and effi- | by the firmness with which, from conscientious ad. 
cacious in government and in private life. Permit me, | herence to his peculiar tenets, he suffered imprison- 
therefore, to offer to the society, through you, the fol- | ment, public derision, and parental displeasure. His ig 
lowing sentiment— , . 'a solitary and extraordinary instance, of a man under 
Willliam Penn.—He planted a fruit-bearing tree on | the deepest conviction of the importance of his religious 
good ground. May his posterity eat of the product, and | opinions, and animated by the warmest religious zeal 
become humane and wise as he was. , having strength and above all sufficient rectitude of 
Governor Wolf's letter was then read containing the | Mind to conquer the passion then common te all, of 
following toast— i at | forcing others to conform to his own doctrines. qe 
The pure and unadulterated principles of peace, of | established his colony on the principle not of tolera- 
reason, and of right, upon which Penn founded his gov- | tion, but of entire liberty of conscience to all sects 
ernment; may they be universally cherished, and be-' without exception, and asa matter ofright. This sa. 
come the basis of all governments which the spirit of ciple he religiously and practically adhered to. — 
freedom, now abroad in the world, is about to regene-| “The pilgrims of Pennsylvania, whe had fled from per- 
rate and to reform. | secution, unlike some others, never persecuted any one, 
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Pennsylvania was the first example, t 
ment, which demonstrated that a community may remain 
under the influence of deep religious feeling’ without 
any compulsory law on the subject of religion, and that 


all religious denominations might live in perfect har- | 


mony with each other. This principle, hailed by all 
the friends of liberty, and appealed to by all asa deci- 
sive proof of the efficacy of religious liberty, had given 
the highest character to Pennsy!vania, though a remote 
colony, and was one of the principal, if not the main 
cause of the great popularity of America during the re- 
volutionary struggle. 


tendom, that does not remain under the yoke of gross 
superstition. 


The state of Pennsylvania, he observed, has sustained | 


the high character left by her founder; she was the first 
to abolish slavery, by her act of 1780, an example which 
has been followed since, by all the other states similarly 
circumstanced. She was the first to reform a sanguin- 


ary penal code, and to establish the system of peniten- | 


tiary punishments, in which also, her example hasbeen 
followed by most of the other States. 
Mr. Gallatin added that whatever success he had had 


in his public life had been owing to Pennsylvania, where 


his career was commenced-—that he was much grati- 
fied to see around him some of her most distinguished 
citizens, and several of his earliest associates, one of 
them, the venerable gentleman on his right (Mr. Rawle) 
who forty years ago had taken an active part in the re- 
form of the penal code, and another, the distinguished 
Senator from Louisiana, (Mr. Livingston, )whose success- 
ful labours in the same field are justly appreciated abroad 
and at home. Mr. Gallatin concluded by saying that he 
would bring to the recollection of the Society the name 
of a citizen of Pennsylvania, who, if Wasarneron had 
not lived, would have been the first man in America, 
and then gave as a toast 

*¢ The memory of Franxkiin.” 

Mr. Daas then rose, and after some prefatory re- 
marks, read a letter from the Secretary of state, and the 
following toast:— 

“The Founder of Pennsylvania and his Indian Policy 
—an honest man executing the decrees of nature in a 
spirit of unaffected benevolence.” 

Mr. Dattas then gave the following toast :— 

‘©M. Van Beuren—The favourite son of our greatest 
State: successfully illustrating the union of amenity of 
manners, vigour of intellect, and purity of patriotism,” 

Mr. Waumsterx then said, that it had devolved upon 
him, toread a letter received by the Committee, from 
Samuel D. Ingham, Secretary of the Treasury, in reply 
to an invitation that had been given him to join the so- 
ciety in celebrating the day. That the duty was ren- 
dered the more agreeable by the friendly feeling ex- 
pressed towards the society. Mr. I. was a native of the 
State of Pennsylvania, and cherished, in common with 
his fellow citizens, a veneration for the virtues of its 
founder, he said he should adopt the course taken by 
the gentleman who bad preceded him, and read the 
letter and accompanying toast, without further remark. 

‘‘ Veneration for the memory of public benefactors, 
the meed of patriotism and philanthropy to wisdom and 
virtue.” 

Mr. Walmsley gave 

‘¢ Samuel D. Ingham, Secretary of the Treasury.” 

Mr. Pace read a letter from the Secretary of the 
Navy and his toast — 

‘*May the fraternal feeling of the ‘ Penn Society’ ex- 
tend its influence to all other societies, social or politi- 
cal, under our confederated Republic.” 

Mr. Page after some remarks, gave as a toast 

OUR NAVY—The growth of a free soil and the pride 
of a free people. Every branch thereof an honor to the 
nation. 
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he first experi- | 


Her great example was adopted | 
first by all the other states, then by every part of Chris- | 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE MANAGERS OF THE 


UNION CANAL COMPANY OF PENNSYLA. 
To the Stockholders... November 16, 1830. 
At the annual meeting of the Stockholders of the 
| Union Canal company ot Pennsylvania, held at their 
| office in Carpenter’s Court, November 16th, 1830, the 
following report was presented, read, and accepted; 
| and is now printed in compliance with the provisions 
of the charter. 

On the same day, the following gentlemen were 

elected to manage the affairs of the company for the 
ensuing year. 
President—William Read. 
_ Managers—George Vaux, William Boyd, Charles 
Graff, William W. Fisher, Jacob Gratz, Francis G. 
Smith, Peter Hahn, William Y. Birch, Samuel Baird, of 
| Reading, Henry J. Williams, ‘Thomas W. Morris, John 
A. Leamy. 
Engineers now in the employment of the Company. 
, Canvas White, Chicf Engincer, William Lehman, Resi- 
| dent Engineer. 
| W. Milnor Roberts, T. Gorton, Assistant Engineers. 
The board of Managers of the Union Canal company, 
/in conformity with the provisions of the charter, now 
lay before the Stockholders a view of the works com- 
| mitted to their charge, the amount of tonnage passed 
onthe Canal, and a statement of the financial concerns 
of the company for the last twelve months. 

The Managers have great pleasure in confirming the 
the assurances heretofore given of the stability of all the 
works along the line, from Reading to Middletown, as 
no breaks or injuries, except of a trifling character, 

have oecurred since the last report. 

The navigation onthe Union Canal opened on the 
27th of March last, but owing to the state of the works 
| of the Schuylkill Navigation company, no boats passed 
'upwards untilthe 11th of Apml. A delay of several 
' weeks was also experienced during the most important 

part of the season, in consequence of the alterations and 
| additions on the Schuylkill, rendered necessary by the 
' increassing trade of that river. 

From the commencement of the season, until the 
middle of August, the Canal had a plentiful supply of 
| water at the summit level; the weekly report of tolls 
| gave satisfactory proof of the flourishing state of the 

inland trade, and held forth the most flattering hopes 

for the future; particularly, as at that time, no advan. 
tage was derived from the trade of the State Canal, nor 
has it, until very recently, contributed to increase the 
revenue of the Union Canal. 

The managers have, however, lately been gratified 
by the arrival at the city wharves on the Schuylkill, of 
‘boats from Lewistown and Mifflin, onthe Juniata; from 

Berwick and Danville, on the East Branch, and from 
Milton on the West Branch, of the Susquehanna, bring- 
ing with them the produce of those distant re- 
' gions, all having passed through the Union Canal, which 
now forms a complete line of communication between 
‘the waters of the Delaware and the Susquehanna. 
| The Board enjoy great satisfaction in being enabled 
_ to state, that experience has fully verified their expec- 
| tations, as heretofore expressed, relative to the burden 
| of boats on the Canal. It is now fully ascertained, that 
| boats properly constructed, do actually carry more than 
'25 tons, and some have even exceeded 30 tons. A 
| boat built at Lebanon, called The Lorenzo, has carried 
upwards of 30 tons, at various times. The Ann Mary, 
| built at Middletown, has carried 1076 bushels of wheat, 
| equal to 27 tons; and the Isaac Koons, and other boats, 
| have carried 275 barrels of flour, upwards of 26 tons-— 
| They also observe with particular satisfaction, that the 
boats which have beenrecently built on the Susque- 
hanna, are according to the best models, and much su- 
perior to those first brought into use. Two hundred 
| and seventy one boats have been employed in the car 
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rying trade, on the Unien Canal, during the present 
season, and a number more have been or are about to 
be constructed along the Susquehanna, for the busi- 
ness of the ensuing year. 

The extreme drought, and the unfinished state of 
the Great Dain, rendered it impossible to supply the | 
summit level with sufficient water forthe passage of 
boats throughout the season; and the managers had oc- 
casion to regret that several were detained fora consi- 
derable period in the Canal. Though this circumstance 
occasioned the Board great solicitude at the time, it 
was caused more by the disappointment and delays to 


which rises to the height of 48 feet, being 8 feet higher 
than the cribs, and is intended to protect the embank- 
ment of earth and stone from the effects of the ice 
freshets. The apron in front of the cribs is of 
white oak planks; the cr:bs extend up the stream 110 
feet, witha backing of earth extending in the same di- 
rection to the distance of 110 feet more, making the 
base 220 feet up the stream, by 200 feet across the 
same, covering a surface of 44,000 square feet. 

The second part, viz:—the embankment of earth and 
stone, reaches from the stone abutment to the east side 
of the Gap, a distance of 230 feet, and extends, at the 


individuals, than from any fears entertained by them of | base, 260 feet up the stream, and 60 feet wide at the 
the ultimate and entire success of the Canal, when the | water surface. The east side of the embankment is 
water from the Great Dam can be brought to aid in| well protected by a natural abutment of solid rock in 


supplying the summit level. the mountain. This embankment rises 2 feet higher 
During the last summer, & part of the autumn, the ex- | than the stone abutment, viz: 50 feet, and coversa sur- 
treme dryness in that quarter occasioned a stoppage on | face of 59,800 square feet, which, united to the sum of 
the Canal of about 65 days. The water which the re-| the space covered by the crib work, will give 103,800 
servoir will contain, has been estimated by Mr. White | square feet for the base of the structure, part of which 
as sufficient for upwards of 200 days; with this addition | is natural. ‘The whole in the opinion of the managers, 
to the supply of former years, they consider as ground- | has been executed ina firm and substantial manner, 
less all fears of a deficiency for the future. | The sluice-gates,12 in number, are of cast iron, each 
At the last annual meeting, the managers confidently | comprising a surface of 2 square feet, are connected 
expressed a belief, that the Great Dam would have | with pieces of yellow pine timber, of sufficient length to 
been finished before the-commencement of the dry sea- | extend several feet above the level of the water, and 
son; in this they experienceda disappointment, owing | can be either raised or lowered by tneans of screws.— 
to the magnitude of the work itself, as well as the ex-| The sluice-gates and the machinery are surrounded by 
tensive operations necessary for constructing the tow- | a strong frame-work, to guard the whole from the inju- 
~ ing path along the reservoir, and clearing away and de | rious effects of ice freshets and floating timber. The 
stroying the timber in the basin, the completion of which | sluice house is connected with the western shore by 
has only been effected within a few weeks. The | means of a bridge, raised beyond the utmost height of 
Branch Canal has been extended from the Dam near | the waterin the reservoir, so that the gates may be re- 
Weidman’s Forge, to the Great Dam; a towing path, | gulated with ease and safety at every stage of the water. 
constructed along the margin of the reservoir to its | The water from the reservoir passes through a sub- 
head, from which place the Canal has been extended | stantial stone Jock, on the east side, into the Canal.— 
to the basins at Pine Grove; from thence the grading of | When it is at its greatest height, the lift ofthe lock 
the Rail Road has been extended for 3 miles 57 chains, | will be 10 feet, but will diminish as the water is drawn 
along the valley of the Swatara Creek, into the coal re- | off, and may be reducedten feet without affecting the 
gion. The whole work is now complete, except the | communication with Pine Grove. ‘The reservoir, when 
Rail Road, for which the sleepers are nearly all sawed; | filled, will form a lake covering a surface of between 
the iron rails are near the spot, and ready to be laid | 700 and 800 acres, and present to the eye an object 
down; the road can be finished early in the spring, if} combining at once utility and beauty. 
found to be necessary. The claims for damages along theline of the canals, 
The Great Dam is a subject of pride with the mana-| have, in most cases, been settled on equitable terms; 
gers, and they offer their congratulations to the Stock- | some few, in which the demands were considered un- 
holders, on the completion of this extensive and im-| reasonable, remain to be adjusted. 
portant undertaking. The magnitude and utility of} At Pine Grove, where the Canal terminates, and the 
this work, constructed in the Swatara Gap of the Blue | Rail Road begins, extensive basins have been commen- 
Mountain, will be better understood by a more de-| ced, for the accommodation of the coal trade, and will 





tailed account than is usually given by the board of| be finished some time in the next month. 


managers, and they feel assured, that in,so doing they 


Annexed, is the Treasurer’s account, the ‘amount of 


will meet the wishes of the Stockholders, and gratify | tonnage, and a statement of the receipt for tolls. 


the curiosity of the public, whose interests are to a 
very great extent identified with that of the company. 
The managers adopted a plan and report furnish- 
ed by Mr. White, and commenced operations in Octo- 
ber, 1828, under the immediate superintendence of 
Mr. William Lehman, Resident Engineer. It was re- 
solved to locate the work ina narrow part of the gorge 
through which the Swatara passes, and near to the 


northern declivity of the mountain;the width of the pass | 1829 


at this place is 430 feet. The dam is divided into two 
parts, and constructed on different principles; the part 


on the western side is of crib work, filledin with stone, 1830 


to which is added a backing of earth; the other, which 
connects it with the eastern side, is of stone and earth. 
The crib work measures 200 feet across the stream, and 
40 feet in perpendicular height; the timbers are 10 
inches by 12 inches square; those at the base are of 
white oak, and the superstructure of white pine, laid at 
right angles, forming squares of from 6 to 8 feet from 
centre to centre, firmly treenailed, filled with stone, and 
cee fitted against the mountain on the west side, 
which furnishes an excellent abutment of solid rock.— 
The east side of the cribs issupported and confined by 
an immense stone abutment, laid in bydrau'ic cement, 


VoL, VI. 44, 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


WILLIAM READ, President. 
Philadelphia, November 16th, 1830. 





Union Canat Company. 
In account with Thomas P. Roberts, Treasurer. 
To cash paid by order of the Board of 
managers, from November 1, 

















1829, to February 1, 1830, 40,013/88 
To cash paid by order of ditto, from 
February 1, to May 1, 74,102|11 
Tocash paid by order, ofditto, from 
May 1, to August 1, 101,415|38 
Tocash paid by order of ditto, from | 
August 1, to November 1, 107,130|21 
Balance, | 12,019|28 
334,680|86 
CR. | Dolis. |C. 
1829|By balance, as per settlement of | 
Committee of Accounts, Novem- 
| ber 1, 1829, 13,957|56 
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CR. Continued. Dolls, |C. 

By cash received, from Novembcr 1, 
1829, to Felruary 1, 1830, 


29, 281159 











1830|By cash received, fromFebruary 1, to 
May 1, 92,172'g81 
By cash received, from May 1, to Au- | 
gust 1, | 82,379} 09 
By cash received, from August 1, " 
| November 1, 116,889/9] 





334,680|86 














12,019/28 


—_—_—_——— + -—————_ — 


By balance, November 1, 1850, 
E. E. 
Philadelphia, Ni yember 1, 1830. 
THOMAS P. ROBERTS, Treasurer. 
Examined, compared with entries, and found correct 
Witiram Boyp, 
Jacon Gratz, 
Cuanes Gnrarr, 


CT dideaiaas. of Accounts. 
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The whole amount of tonnage which passed the Ca- 
nal, from the Ist of November, 1829, to Ist of Novem- 
ber, 1830, was 41,094 tons, 10 cwt. 0 qrs., 19 Ibs. as 
follows:— 





Tons. jcwt.|qrs. Ibs. | 
5,766, 4 2; 20 Flour. 
4,205 17 3 |} | Wheat. 
77} S| 2) | Whiskey. 
1,15€| 9 1 | 14! Iron. 
1,03&; 9 1 | | Coal. 
12,367; 8 | 2) Lumber. 
1,85¢; 9 Shingles. 
6( 2 2 | | Staves. 
8,931} 16 | 3 | 17) Gypsum. 
80‘' 16 | 2) 10 Fish. 
9,177; 19 | 2) | Salt. 
3,595; 19 | 22 | Merchandize. 
| C Flax seed, clover seed, but- 
3,35€) 11 1} 20 3 ter, lard, leather, limestone, 
| soap, bricks, &c. 


41,094, 10 | 01 19 | 

In regard to tolls, the amount of cash received, from 
November Ist, 1829, to November Ist, 1830, was 35,- 
133 dollars 82 cents; of this sum, 32,636 dollars 25 cents 
was received, from April 1st, to November Ist, 1830, 
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NOTICE TO PILOTS. 
Office of the Delaware Breakwater, 
Philadelphia, 15th Noy. 1830. 


Notice is hereby given tothe Pilotsand others navi. | 


gating the Bay of Delaware, that two Signal Lights will 
be kept burning on shore abreast of the Bfeak-water, 


every night during the ensuing winter, to mark the po- | 
sition of that work in manner as during the last winter. | 


The following is an extract from the notice then given. 
On approaching I.ewistown roads, when you have the 
Signal Lights on the shore in range, avoid bringing the 
Beacon Light on the pitch of Cape Henlopen to bear 
Southeast and by East lalf East, for at this bearing, and 
the two Signal Lights in one you will be in danger. 


FORMATION GF MINERAL COAL. 


A lecture on the formation of mineral coal was deliv- 
ered in this plase on Thursday evening last, by a Dr. 
W.B. Powell, of Kentucky, at which a numerous and 
respectable audience attended. The doctrine advanc- 
ed by this gentleman is at variance with the generally 
received opinions on the subject, and to our uninform- 


FORMATION OF MINERAL COAL. 
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| deep interest to the otherwise speculative character of 
his discourse. We have not the means, nor do we pre- 
tend to furnish a full detail of the facts and reasoning 
advanced by the lecturer, but for the gratification of 
| those who were denied the opportunity of attending, 
we present the following brief outlines: — 


\ 
j 


| He first maintains that vegetable impressions are not 
| indispensably necessary to, or unavoidably connected 
| with coal formations. 

|_ In thesecond place he contends that it is physically 
| impoOssib]e for such an amount of coal, as we find to ex- 
| ist, to haye been produced by vegetable matter, under 
| any, or all of the circumstances contended for. He rea- 
sons that upon the old theory of vegetable origin, a bed 
of coal must have been formed annually, for the vegeta- 
ble matter produced in each season would unavoidably 
be covered in the spring season by diluvian from the 
surrounding country, and that a bed of coal to be form- 
ed in so short a time is not contended for by vegetable 
theorists. 


In the third place he contends that carbon does not 
depend upon vegetable matter for its existence. For 
instance, carbon constitutes a portion of primitive lime- 
stone, which is admitted by all to have been formed be- 
fore the existence of vegetable matter. Graphite, com- 
posed of 94 per cent. of carbon and 6 of iron, is found 
in primitive rocks. 

In the fourth place he contends that carbon does not 
necessarily depend upon vegetable matter for any of its 
modifications. He said that charcoal was found in an 
aneurismal sack of the bend of a man’s leg, and all the 

| specimens of mineral charcoal found in coal beds re- 
| sembled each other, which proved that they owed their 


| origin to the same chemical cause. 


| Anthracite and bituminous coal, he says, are crystal- 
|ized substances—they possess properties in common 
with all crystallized substances—they are bounded by 
regular angles, lines, surfaces, and possessing an inca- 
pacity toabsorb water. Hence he concludes that they 
are crystalized besides. And lastly, he says that coal 
| is amineral deposite—that it was deposited in a summer 
season, when the smallest quantity of water existed, 
that the shale above the coal containing vegetable im- 
pressions, was deposited in the fall and beginning of 
| winter—that the sandstone above the shale was deposit- 
|ed in the spring by the spring washes, and that the 
| slate under the coal was deposited in the beginning of 
| summer. 


| Hence he concludes that each hed of coal, with the 











| attending rocks, was formed in one year, and that it 
| was a mineral deposite, he supports by the following 


i 
| facts:-~— 


Ist. The beds of coal are thicker at the margin of the 
| coal lake or basin than at or near the centre, which ac- 
‘cords with the laws of crystalography. 


9d. The beds of shale above the coal, are thicker in 
| the centre or bottom of the lake than at the sides, which 
fact is in accordance with the laws of gravitation. 


| $d. The quantity of coal is always in the inverse ra- 
tio with the quantity of shale, which is explicable by 
the laws of fluidity, 
4th. Some of the coal beds in the same basin are cov- 
| ered in one place with shale, and in another with sand- 
| stone, which is explicable upon the principle of local 
currents. 
5th. The shale covering the same bed of coal will 
{at one point furnish vegetable impressions, and at ano- 








ed judgment, is supported with some plausibility of 
reasoning. He claims to be the first who has ever at- 
tempted a regular and lucid exposition of the mineral| We shall take occasion to advert to the subject here- 
derivate nature of coal. Much practical information, | after, and in the mean time would be pleased to receive 
the result of close and attentive observation was intro- | any geological information, whether in support or re- 
duced in the course ef the evening, which imparted a | futation of the foregoing theory.—Miner’s Jour. 


| ther nothing of the kind is to be found, which is expli- 
| cable upon the principle of local winds. 


7880. } 


to Philadelphia from the Pottsville Mines, from the year 


1825 to the year 1829, inclusive. 
al haa dha dt insta ws 5,000 tons 
Dts MPa nckvan ve0.02 pndieniemes 16,767 tons 
i a niitinennitindiihsnades $1,369 tons 
ie Ths &nntins nant eee 47,284 tons 
DAA a sedegenanateheasons 79,973 tons 


In 1830, 75,166 tons have already been sent to the 
Philadelphia market, and the quantity will be increas- 
ed to about 90,000 tons, should the navigation remain 
open as late as it did last season.— 0. 


RAIL ROADS IN SCHUYLKILL CO. 


The following rail roads will be ready for the trans- 


portation of coal, on the opening of the navigation in | 


the spring: 

The Schuylkill Valley Rail Road, (which has been in 
full operation the greater part of the present season,) 
commences at Port Carbon and terminates at Tuscaro- 
ra, a distance of 10 miles. There are also 15 latteral 
rail roads intersecting it, the distances of which com- 
bined will amount to about 10 miles. The main branch 
cost $55,000, and the laterals, we presume, about 
$20,000. 


The Mill Creek Rail Road (which has also been in | 


operation this present season, ) commences at Port Car- 
bon, and extends up Mill Creek four miles. This road 
cost about $14,000. 
lateral roads intersecting the main branch, which cost 
about $2000 per mile. 

The West Branch Rail Road, (one track of which is 
now in operation,) commences at Schuy!kill Haven and 
terminates at the foot of the Broad Mountain. The 


length of said road, including the West West Branch, | 
will be 15 miles, and will cost upwards of $150,000. | 


There are also about five miles of lateral roads inter- 


secting it, the average cost of which will be about $2000 | 


per mile. 


The Mount Carbon Rail Road, commences at Mount | 


Carbon, and extends up the two branches of the Nor- 


wegian, a distance of 9 miles, which will cost about | 


$100,000. A number of lateral roads on this have also 


been commenced. 
RECAPITULATION. 


Miles. Cost. 

Schuylkill Valley Road........10........ $55,000 
Laterals intersecting do....... pRroncn ens 20,000 
BE Cepek, Batils.ns ascccececeees Mist: seen 14,000 
Laterals intersecting do.........S...eee eens 6,000 
West Branch Road... ......... ii Rahn se 150,000 
Laterals intersecting do......... Tues }...10,000 
Mount Carbon Road............ eh aakieae 100,000 

Total 56 $355,000 


The following Rail Roads have been commenced in 
this county: 

The Pinegrove Rail Road, which extends from the 
Mines to the Swatara feeder, a distance of five miles. 
This road will cost about $50,000, and be eompleted 
early next season. 

The Little Schuylkill Rail Road, commences at Port 
Glinton, and extends up said stream to the mines, a dis- 
tance of about 23 miles. This road, it is expected, will 
be completed next season, if laid with wooden rails. If 
iron rails should be concluded on, the time for comple- 
tion, of course, must be extended. This road, if con- 
structed with wooden rails, will probably cost $250,000; 
if constructed with iron rails, about $400,000. Making 
84 miles of Rail Road, at an expense of $635,000. 

All the above rail roads have been commenced with- 
in the two last years, and when completed will yield a 
fair per centage on the capital invested. 

Thus after raising so noble a monument to our indus- 
try and fame, some do not hesitate to say that we are 
all mad. ‘‘We are not mad, most noble” revilers. 


EARLY 


There are about three miles of 


if | 


HISTORY. 


Statement ofthe quantity of Anthracite Coal shipped | so, such was the madness of those who projected the 


| Schuylkill Navigat on.—/d, 











- 
| From the Pemberton MSS. 
| 





Smira’s HISTORY OF THE 

PROVINCE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
CHAPTER XII. 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 328.] 
| Continuation of the Account of Robert Barrow, Jonathan 
Dickinson and others among the Indians, with the man- 
| ner of their getting away from them—their arrival at 
Philadelphia, and the particulars of the death of Robert 
Barrow. 


[1696.] The first of October the Cassakee looking on 
| them pleasantly made presents to some, especially Jo- 
/Nathan Dickinson’s wife, to whom he gave a parcel of 
| shell fish called clamms—one or two he roasted, shewing 
_ her that she must serve the rest so, and eat them. The 
‘Indian women would take the child and suckle it, for 

its mother’s milk was almost gone, and the child which 
| had seemed to have been at death’s door from the time 
of its birth until they were cast away, began now to be 
| cheerful, and have an appetite to food, it had no cover- 
_ ing but a small piece of raw deerskin, nota shred of li- 
hen or woolen to put upon it. 

About noon some fish was brought the passengers, 
| hunger was grown strong upon them, and the quantity 
| given was not much more than each a mouthful. The 
| Cassakee ordered the Master, Cresson, Jonathan Dick. 

inson, his wife and child to set upon their cabbin, to 
eat their share giving them also some of their berries to 
eat, who tasting them could not suffer them to stay in 
their mouths—they thought they could compare the 
taste of them to nothing else but rotten cheese steeped 
_in tobacco, 

| About the tenth or twelfth hour that night before the 


' 
! 
} 
) 


customary singing and dancing were ended, came ina 
stranger, armed with bow and arrows—the Cassakee 
-and his companions entertained him with half an hours 
' discourse;which ended, the passengers were on asudden 
‘ ordered to get up, and hurried away with this stranger, 
| they not giving them time to see if they were all to- 
gether, and a troop of young Indian men and boys fol- 
‘lowed them for about four miles, and pelted them with 
| stones, at length all left them except two and their 
guide. 

| ‘They travelled on through great fatigues till the next 
i day, Robert Barrow and Jonathan Dickinson’s wife 
| were quite spent with going barefoot on the hot sand, 
| having bruised their feet, and with stumps, stones, and 
prickles, their feet, especially Robert Barrows had holes 
| big enough to lay the top of a thumb in, they however 
{got to another Indian town were they were obliged to 
stay several days. October 11th, they understood the 
| Cassakee of that tribe intended very soon for Augus- 
| tine—hereupon they applied to him requesting that if 
_all of them might not go, he would carry some, but he 
told them he would carry but one, so Solomon Cresson 
| being agreed on to be the man, he prepared for his 
voyage and set out with the old Cassakee the 18th of 
, October—they understood by this old Cassakee that it 
| would be a month or next new moon before they could 
‘expect theirreturn. ‘Ihe weather began to grow cold 
|and provisions were very short, that is palmberries, 
| coker plumbs and sea grapes, the time of these fruits 
, being near over, made their stay very tedious. 

Those Indians then it seems, neither sowed nor 
| planted nor cared for any thing but what the barren 
| sands produced. Fish they had as plenty as they pleased, 
| but sometimes they would make it scarce to the stran- 
| gers, so that a meal in a week was most commonly their 
| portion, and three meals a rarity—For want of food of 
| any sort, J. D’s. wife’s milk was gone, and her child in 
The Indians would now and then give it 





great want. 
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suck, but rarely to satisfy it, the extremity was such 
that they would eat the gills and guts of fish picked off 
a dunghill, the scraps the Indians threw away, and the 
water they boiled their fish in they were glad of, though 
never so indecently handled. Though J. D’s wife had 
hardly any milk in her breast, yet an Indian woman 
lately delivered and had no milk, would have her to 
suckle her child which she consenting to, it proved a | 


means of her own child’s receiving benefits—the In- | 


dians would for that reason give her fish, which helped 
to increase her milk. 

The second of November, about sun rising came two 
strange Indians, who had run so hard that they sweat 
exceedingly, of whom they understood that the Span- 
iards were coming with the old Cassakee, which news 
agreeably surprised them, and they doubted the truth 
of it, Solomon Cresson having not been gone above 16 
days, but they had not long to consider of the matter, in 
an hour’s time they heard four muskets discharged, and 
immediately looking out saw the Spaniards in their 
Perriageau, the Indians were like a people amazed and 
overcome with fear, the noise of the gun was terrible to 
them—The Spaniards twelve in number landed, they 
embraced the passengers very cheerfully and expressed 
their being glad to find them alive, they brought a let- 
ter from Solomon, signifying the government of Augus- 
tine’s great care for their preservation of whatever na- 
tion soever they were. But how these persons or the 
Governor of Augustine had knowledge of them, they 
could not understand, for they had been fourteen days 
from Augustine, which was near the time Solomon went 
hence—ttey met Solomon about half way, and sent 
him for Augustine with other guides, bringing the old 
Cassakee, and his people with them, they observed the 
old Cassakee seemed much dejected, they supposed 
the Spaniards had taken from him the money, and what 
other things he had carried with him, or that he was 
vexed that he should be so deceived in taking them for 
Spaniards. The truth of which he began strongly to 
suspect. 

The Spaniards were extraordinary kind so that they 
had great occasion to rejoice at this their deliverance, 
they were also a terror to the Indians, for they searched 
their houses, and took all from them they could find 
even to the stub of a nail, which aggravated them, and 
increased their disaffection to the passengers, so that 
they dared not stir from a Spaniard. 

They set out with the Spaniards for Augustine the Sth | 





of November, but did not arrive till towrrds the latter | 
end of the month—this journey also is a continuation of | 
the difficulties and hardships they underwent, but it | 
might be rather tedious to go through the whole. 

Being arrived at Augustine, the Governor received | 
them courteously, treated them hospitably, and gave | 
them credit for what sums they wanted to bear their 
charge to Philadelphia, from whom they parted the 
29th November, the Governor walking with them to see 
them embark, and taking his farewell, he embraced se- 
veral, wishing them well, saying they would forget him | 
when they got among their own nation, but added that | 
if they forgot, God would not forget him. They tra- 
velled from thence through great and various difficul- | 
ties to Carolina, and arrived at Charlestown the 25th of | 
December, but did not get to Philadelphia till the | 
month called March following. 

Thus concludes this remarkab!e narration, which I 
have abstracted from one more particular, formerly pub- 
lished, and to which was prefixed some sensible animad- 
versions On the whole, as some part of these still seem to 
be incidentally necessary, especially such as contain 
more of Robert Barrow’s sufferings and his death, the 
substance of them are here added. 

Ingratitude towards men after signal favors received 
is, amongst all civilized people, looked upon with a 
just cetestation, insomush that the moral Gentiles in 
ages past, thought they could give no worse character 
of a person than to call him ungrateful. How much 


more then are christians (especially in atime of such 
light as now shineth) engaged to shun this sin of ingra- 
titude towards the fountain of all mercies: And surely 
next to the mercy showed them for Christ’s sake in 
causing the day-spring frum on high to visit their souls; 
remarkable outward deliverances ought in a more than 
commonly remarkable manner to be the objects of their 
gratitude to their great deliverer. I must confess thanks- 
giving (which is what we poor mortals can sometimes 
return for the manifold favors we daily receive from 
him, ) hath its rise in the heart; and as out of the abund- 
ance of the heart the mouth speaketh, how can those 
who are truly thankful in heart but render it, in telling 
to their friends and acquaintances, what God hath done 
for them, and with such eminent appearances of the 
protecting hand of Providence for their help, preserva- 
tion, and deliverance, they are sometimes not willing to 
confine it to them only, but to publish it to the world, 
that the fame of their God may be spread from sea to 
sea, and from one end of the earth to the other. 
Robert Barrow’s habitation was in one of the northern 
counties of England—He was early convinced of the 
truth professed by the people called Quakers, and soon 
after had a dispensation of the Gospel committed to 
him. He lived in his native country in esteem amongst 
his neighbours, for his Godly conversation, and was 
honoured among his friends, as an elder who had abode 
faithful in his religious testimony, both in preaching the 
Gospel, suffering for the same, and behaving himself an- 
swerably thereunto, and in the year 1694, apprehend- 
ing it his duty to come over into these parts to preach 
the Gospel here also—He was not disobedient to the 
heavenly call, but gave up to do the will of God, though 
ina cross to his own, as appeared by an expression of 
his before he left England, which was to this effect— 
‘That he had rather immediately have laid down his 
life there, if by so doing he could have kept his peace 
with God, than to have crossed the seas to America.’’— 
Hither he came, and after he had thoroughly visited 
these parts, he took ship for the West Indian Islands, 
and at length was returning fiom Jamaica, to Philadel- 
phia, when those calamities mentioned before befell 
him. How he behaved himself under them is therein 
expressed, with what patience he was carried through 
them, with what faith he overcame even the savages, 
so that it may be said he was more than a conqueror 
over them; looking to him who was invisible, and by his 


_ grace seeing beyond them and their cruelty; by prayer 


wrestling with God fora blessing, even the blessing of 
being delivered out of their barbarous hands, and lay- 
ing his bones amongst faithful Friends; and so effectual 


| were his fervent prayers, that they prevailed with God; 


and so gracious was he unto him, that he sealed an as- 
surance upon his spirit, that his prayers were heard and 
should in due time be answered, before he was yet off 
his knees, avd doubtless he was made a strength and a 
comfort to his companions in affliction whose remem- 


| brance was not easily blotted out of their minds. 


One remarkable passage, which demonstrates he had 
well learned of him who is a God of Truth, to speak the 
truth upon all occasions, though with the hazard of his 
life, the reader may recollect, these poor people for the 
safe guard of their lives, had assumed the name of Spa- 
niards, some on that account asserting what was wrong, 
others concealing the truth, yet this honest hearted 
man, being directly asked the question, Nickaleer, Nick- 
aleer, (the word for Englishmen, ) could do neither, but 
in simplicity answered, yes; being asked so, concerning 
another, he again answered yes. Yet though for his 
plain dealing he was stripped of his cloaths, which till 
then he had saved; God suffered not those savages to 
touch his life, or the lives of any of his company. 

Thus he passed through this afflicting trial, and at 
length arrived at Philadelphia, on the first day of the 
second month, 1697, though in much weakness, having 
been taken very ill of the belly ach and flux, at Augus- 
tine, of which he never recovered, but still grew worse 
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and worse to his dying day. It was about the 8th hour 
in the evening, when the Brigatine he was passenger in 
arrived—divers Friends went on board in order to get 
him on shore, but he being in a very weak condition, 
they could not remove him at that time. He declared 
his great satisfaction that the Lord had granted his re- 
quest, that he might lay down his bones in this place; 
that his heart was strong, and he hoped he might first 


see Friends again at the meeting. He made mention of 


the goodness of God to him, and that his presence has 
attended him in all his exercises. 

The next morning being the 2d of the 2d mo. divers 
Friends went on board, to help the vessel up to the 
wharf, in order to get him on shore, in which time he 
spake as before related—God’s power attending him, 
about the 7th hour, divers Friends carried him in a 
hammock, (being wrapped up in a blanket, and cloaths 
to keep him warm, ) to the house of Samuel Carpenter, 
where he declared the goodness of God to him, and 
that his heart was yet strong and his memory and under- 
standing good; after which he was shifted and then 
slept a considerable time. 

Being awaked, he uttered at several times, expres- 
sions, which some who were present, afterwards com- 
mitted to writing what they could remember, are as fol- 
lows—He enquiring what were become of George 
Keith’s people? was answered: that they were strangely 


divided; many of them became Baptists, and some of 


the honest hearted had returned to Friends, he said to 
this purpose, that they “ were split upon the rock they 
had rejected, and that though it might please God, yet 
to try us many ways, by suffering our neighbouring gov- 
ernments to tempt or persuade us to set up or establish 
the national ministry here, yet he desired us to stand in 
faithfulness against it, and not touch therewith, and he 
believed they would also much endeavour to persuade 
us to join with them in establishing and maintaining a 
militia amongst us, which he also desired us not to 
touch with, and that if we kept faithful to the Lord, he 
would defend and preserve us, and that we needed no 
such means of preservation,” for, if our ways did please 
the Lord, he would make our enemies to be at peace 
with us, and he further said, ‘“ That prophesy was ful- 
filled, and a remnant were witnesses of it” —That swords 
should be beat into plough-shares, and spears into pru- 
ning hooks, ‘and that” these who make use of the 
sword, shall perish with the sword. 

Speaking concerning some Friends of the ministry in 
England, he said, ‘* Many Friends about us that were 
rich men, and had public testimonies were much incum- 
bered with their worldly concerns, which was a great 
hindrance to their public service, and [ would be often 
speaking to them about it; for (said he,) I found it to 


be an hindrance to me, and so I gave it all up into my | 
son’s hands, he allowing me and my wife so much a | 


year, and then I was at liberty and had the world under 
my feet, which I would oft’ be telling them. 

He often said, “ That this place was God’s planta- 
tion, that in Jamaica, and Carolina there were but few 
Friends, but that this place had a great fame abroad, 
wherever he had been, for an honest, laborious, and 
good people,” whereupon he exhorted us many times 
“to keep up our fame,” and told us the means how, 
** by being faithful to God and keeping in love one with 
another, and by forgiving our trespasses one against an- 
other,” often exhorting us to love one another, men- 
tioning that expression of our Saviour, by this “ shall 
all men know that ye are my disciples if ye love one an- 
other.” He likewise pressed us to ‘‘ meet often to- 
gether,” using this Scripture as a motive thereto, ‘ For 
they that feared the Lord met often together, and spake 
often one unto another, and a book of remembrance 
was written:” He further said, “ The Lord bad given 
him the desire of his heart in coming hither, and that if 
he died here, he was very well satisfied, and he beliey- 









given one another up; and that when he camefrem her, 
it was as if he was going to his grave; that neither gold 
nor silver, riches or honor should have parted them, but 
that he did it only in obedience to the Lord, and to keep 
his peace with God.” 

He said “That he had been convinced about 45 years, 
and had borne a faithful testimony against the hireling 
priests, and had been in prison seven times for his testi- 
mony, and the Lord bad always been his preserver and 
deliverer, by ways that he thought not of: and so Friends 
(said he) will he be to you if you be faithful to him; 
and that several who had been committed prisoners 
with him, had used indirect means to get at liberty; but 
it was always my resolution (he added) not to bow a 
knee to Baal; and yet the Lord wrought my deliver- 
ance.” And further he said several times, “that in his 
late afflictions he had seen more of the wonders and 
dealings of the Lord, than ever he had seen before, or 
ever should have seen, if he had not gone through 
them, and that he felt the Lord with him which did out- 
balance all.” 

Speaking of his patiently bearing his sufferings, and 
how he was supported under all, and of his enquiries of 
the Lord about it, he thought his answer was, let 
patience have its perfect work. Speaking how sick he 
was at Jamaica about twenty weeks, “yet (said he) I 
miss’d but one meeting.” 

On the 2d day of the second month, some Friends 
coming into the room to visit him, he seemed to rejoice, 
and putting forth his hand was ready to embrace them 
in much love, and in a very tender frame of spirit. The 
Friends expressed their gladness to see him, but said 
they were sorry to see him so very weak, to which he 
replied, ‘although my body be weak, my mind is sound, 
and memory good;” and further said, ‘‘the Lord hath 
been very good to me, all along unto this very day, and 
this morning hath sweetly refreshed me,” and further 
added, ‘‘the Lord hath answered my desire; for I de- 
sired content, and that I might come to this place, to 
lay my bones amongst you;” and afterwards said, “it is 
a good thing to have a conscience void of offence both 
towards God and towards man.” 

On the 4th of the second month, being the first of the 
week, about the fifth hour in the morning, he desired a 
Friend to write for him to his wife, ‘to remember his 
dear love to her, and to let her know of his travails, and 
being here, and that the Lord was with him: that his 
outward affairs were settled, and that she had where- 
withal to live on.” 

He further said, divers Friends being present, “that 
the Lord was with him, and all things were well, and 
that he had nothing to do but to die,”’ and accordingly 
on this day he departed, and on the 3d following, being 
the sixth of the second month, was buried inthe Friends 
burying ground in Philadelphia. 


IRON AND BITUMINOUS COAL. 

We observe a communication in the United States 
Gazette of the 26th ult. under the above title, in which 
the writer endeavors to account for the difference in 
the price of English and American Iron. He attributes 
it mainly to the use of bituminous coal in England, and 
charcoal in America, and recommends to American man- 
ufacturers the use of the former. In explanation he 
states—that the charcoal required “to make a ton of 
iron in Pennsylvania costs above forty-eight dollars” — 
and that ‘*two tons of iron in England costs about the 
same sum.” It is very true that the European manu- 
facturers are able to transport their iron across the At- 
lantic, pay avery heavy duty, and sell it ata lower 
rate than our own manufacturers can deliver it at sea- 
board. But, in our opinion, the correspondent of the 
Gazette, being probably unacquainted with the cost of 
manufacturing iron has mistaken the cause. In Centre, 
Huntingdon, Mifflin and Lycoming counties, the great- 


ed his wife would also be well satisfied, and that as the | est iron manufacturing district in the state, the whole 
Lord had given her to him, and him to her, se they had | cost of making a ton of iron is from forty-five to fifty dol- 
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right than that which every citizen has of taking peace- 
able possession of his own. 

In viewing this case, the ordinary remedies in use 
where the controversy is between individuals, naturally 
suggests themselves to one not habituated to the con- 
sideration of questions in which the more important 
interests of the public are concerned. Hence I have 
suggested the expediency of an application to a civil 
magistrate—a course more consonant with the feelings 
of the people, because open alike to all, and more usu- 
al in its application, than the exertion of any of those 
high powers of sovereignty to which the commonwealth 
might resort for the purpose of abating, in a summary 
manner, this nuisance and intrusion upon the public 
rights. If an intruder should either seize upon the 
capitol and public offices and documents at Harrisburg, 
or break into a Lock-house, and obtain control of the 
navigation of, and the public revenue arising from the 
| Pennsylvania Canal, I have not supposed that the ope- 
| rations of government in the one case, or the navigation 
| of the canal in the other, must cease until the intruder 
could be expelled by the ordinary and tedious forms 
of proceeding usual in dispute between private individ- 
uals. In cases of this kind, where the whole communi- 
ty isso seriously affected, the immense magnitude of 
the public interests to be protected would seem to af- 
ford just grounds for the immediate and even forcible 
expulsion of the intruder, who, if injured by the pro- 
ceeding might resort to the commonwealth for compen- 
sation, but cannot by any possibility have a right to 
maintain by force possession of the public property of 


lars upon an average. Itseldom, if ever, exceeds the | 
latter—if it does, the business is considered unprofita- 

ble. Charcoal, although a heavy item in the expendi- | 
ture of iron manufacturers, is not the only cause of the | 
great difference in the price of the British and Ameri- 

can iron—nor is it the substantial one. ‘The price of 
labor is quadruple in Pennsylvania, what it is in Eng. | 
land—there they have a dense population of poor men, | 
who receive a few pence for their daily hire—and are | 
even gladto get that. We have a scattered population | 
of independent working men, with various means of 

obtaining a livelihood before them, and who will be well | 
paid for their labor. The distance and cost of inland} 
transportation is also much greater in Pennsylvania than | 
in England—indeed we are inclined to believe, that it | 
costs nearly as much to transport one hundred tons of 
iron from the manufactories in Centre county to Phila- 
delphia, as it does to cross the Atlantic, and at a much 
greater risk. Our internal improvements are yet in 
their infancy—they have not yet benefitted usin the 
slightest degree and until they are extended to our min- 
eral regions we cannot be benefitted by them.—Lycom- 


ing Gaz. 





INTERESTING LEGAL OPINION. 
The subjoined opinion was given by Ellis Lewis, | 
Esq. at the request of Col. Bull, the superintendant of | 
the north branch division of the Pennsy!vania Canal. It 
will no doubt be read with interest, particularly by | 
persons residing in those parts of the State through | 
which our public improvements pass. Those who feel | 
disposed to give the agents of the Commonwealth un-| the state against her will. Vattel, 217. 1 perceive no 
necessary trouble in the prosecution of her system of | reason why the same power which was exercised for 
internal improvement, will find it attended with more | the general benefit in taking the land from the rightful 
difficulty than tney anticipate. —Penn. Reporter. owner in the first place for the purpose of coustructing 
Towanpa, Noy. 6th, 1830. | the canal, might not be again exerted to maintain pos- 
Dear Sir: | session against wrong doers. It is true that the Consti- 
You ask my opinion upon the course to be pur-/| tution of the United States recognises the principle, 
sued, on behalf of the commonwealth, in resuming the | which was a part of the law of nations before, that “pri- 
possession of the Lock House attached to Lock, No. 3, | vate property shall not be taken for public use without 
on the West Branch Division of the Pennsylvania Ca- | just compensation.” Vattel, 245, Purd. XV. But the 
nal. It appears that after this section Itad?been com-| Commonwealth has directed compensation to be made 
pleted and the Lock House finished, :it-wa8:locked, and |-for damages sustained by reason of the Pennsylvania 
the key delivered to you as Superintendant ofthe divis- |, Canal;;when the amount is ascertained either by the 
ion; that the water bas since been lets into ‘the “Canal,--agreement Of the parties or by the decision of the tribu- 
that it isnecessary to appoint a keeper; anéto"plage him | nal appointed for the purpose. The constitutional ob- 
in possession of the house for thé purpose of taking | jections tothe law, organizing this tribunal, do not ap- 
charge of the Lock~that in the exercise of these du. | pear to me to be well founded. A compensation may 
ties, the officers of the commonwealth find themselves | be susr without being ascertained by a sury. The 
obstructed by a person who has forcibly broken into! words, occurring in the Constitutions of the State and 





the Lock House, openly proclaiming his determination 
to maintain possession of the same against the common- 
wealth, her officers and agents. 

Undcr all the circumstances of this case, and consid- | 
ering the interests involved and the parties to the con- 
troversy, it appears to me that the most expedient | 
course would be to request some intelligent justice of 
the peace to gu to the premises (with a sufficient pos- 
see) for the purpose of convicting on view, and pun- | 
ishing by fine, any person or persons whom he shall | 
there find guilty of with-hold:ngthe possess'on by force. | 
This power is given to one or more justices of the peace, | 
by the statute of 15th, Richard 2d, which will be found | 


in Roberts’ Digest of British statutes, in force in Penn- | 


sylvania, page 283. By this statute the justice con-| 
victs on hisown view of the force without the delays | 
incident to the intervention of a jury and witnesses; 
and, having set a fine upon the offender, commits him | 
to the gaol of the county, until the fine is paid. And | 
‘fall the people of the county, as well the sheriff as oth- | 





er,” are required to be attendant upon him to assist, | 
&c. The justice has nothing to do with restoring the | 
possession, nor is it necessary; the offence will be com- 
mitted, ifatall, in resisting the commonwealth’s ageats | 
in their efforts to regain possession of the premises; | 





and as soon as the force is removed by committing the | lature, anc 
offender to gaol, the commonwealth, by her agent, can | for the rec 


take peaceable possession without excrting any other 


Union, that the right of trial by jury, shall be ‘‘preserv- 


ed””—“be as heretofore” “remains inviolate,” &c. are 
at variance with its extension to any other cases than 
those in which the right to that mode of trial previous- 
ly existed. That it did not exist as aremedy to enforce 
a claim upon the King or the State, is to be inferred 
from the consideration that the jury trial only existed 
in suits at common law, and that no action at common 
law could be sustained, as a matter of right, by a subject 
against his king, or by a citizen against the government 
of his state or country. These actions are only sustainable 
against a king or a commonwealth, when the sovereign 
power consents to be sued at common law, and then 
“the action” says Puffendorf “proceeds rather upon 
natural equity than upon municipal laws,” and its “end” 
says Sir Wm. Blackstone, ‘‘is not to compel but to per- 
suade the king or commonwealth of the justice of the 
claim’—1 Bl. 243. The judgment could not be enfore- 
ed by execution. But where the king gave no consent 
to be sued at common law, the remedy for the recove- 


| ry of claims upon him was an application, by petition, 


to the Court of Chancery, where right was administer- 
ed by the Chancellor without the intervention of a Ju- 
ry. 1 Bl. 243, 1 Term Rep. 172. ib 674. From analo- 
gy to this, a remedy has been introduced by the Legis- 
1 adopted by long usage without objection, 
overy of damages to improvements through 
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which roads are located by petition to the court of com- 
mon pleas, for the appointment of viewers, who assess 
the damages without the aid of jury. If at the adoption 
of the constitution, the right of action at common law 
against the state did not exist, or depended upon con- 
sent, it would appear to stand upon the same footing 
now. And although in general the trial by jury is just- 
ly preferred to all other modes of trial, still it cannot be 
concealed that there may be powerful reasons for re- 
fusing to submit to it where the claim is against the 
state and where, from the extent of the interest she 
may have affected by the adoption of some great public 
improvement, or from any otheg sufficient cause, there 
may be reason to fear that injustice might otherwise be 
done. 

In the convictions of the canal men, for their opera- 
tions in extending the canal across the street in Milton, 
if the proceedings be under the act of 6th April, 1802, 
Purd. 723, I would advise an appeal to,the next court of 
quarter sessions, which should be done by taking a 
transcript and filing it on application to the court for 
the purpose by petition. It will be necessary to em- 
ploy counsel in Northumberland county, to attend to 
these cases. 

Yours, very respectfully, 
- ELLIS LEWIS. 
Col. James P. Butt, 
Superintendant, “Sc. 





The Perkiomen Copper-mine,--About 100 years ago, 
a large tract of land, bordering onthe Perkiomen creek, 
about 13 miles above this borough, was purchased by a 
company of foreigners, for the purpose of opening the 
bowels of the earth and obtaining the rich copper ore 
which it was supposed to contain. This company 
openeda tunnel or drift from the Perkiomen creek ex- 
tending 660 feet to a shaft sunk 80 feet deep from the 
top of the hill, and it is said that they took out a large 
quantity of rich Copper, but being unfortunate in the 
loss of one or two cargoes which they sent to England, 
they were obliged to abandon the mine, after several 
years hard labour, and expending several thousand dol- 
jars. Previous however to leaving it, they filled up the 
shaft again, and shut up the mine, that the treasures of 
the earth might be hidden from the world. A few 
months ago, an enterprizing citizen of this county took 
a lease from the present owner of the property, for 21 
years, on the Copper-mine, and immediately commenc- 
ed opening the old shaft—it is now about 89 feet deep, 
and intersects the old tunnel, and in a few days more it 
is expected that all the veins of copper will be opened. 
A number of very rich specimens have been left at the 
Cabinet of Natural Science in this borough, and at this 
office for examination, which were last week taken from | 
the side and near the bottom of the shaft—they are said | 
to contain about one half copper. The proprietor, we | 
understand, intends as soon as he gets the shaft and | 
tunnel cleared out, and the Mine open, to give a gene- 
ral invitation to a!l to call and see it, of which notice | 
will be given hereafter.— Norristown Her. | 
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large quantity of Copper yet in the Mine, and we be- 
lieve it is the intention of the present company to find 
it, if it is possible to make so valuable a discovery.— 


Eerald, 





It is stated in the Wellsborough (Pa ) Phenix, that 
salt water has lately been obtained in M‘Kean county, 
in this state. 

The spring is situated upon the stream known by the 
name of the “Portage Branch of the Sinemahoning” 
creek, near the dividing ridge between the Alleghany 
and the Susquehanna. A well has been sunk to the 
depth of only 17 feet, through a hard pan, and not ex- 
tending to the rock, which produces at the rate of 24 
barrels per hour, of 4 per cent. water. The lands upon 
which the spring is situated, have been purchased and 
a company formed, under the firm of A. Rice & Co. who 
are making arrangements to prosecute the manufacture 
of salt, as soon as the necessary works can be erected. 
Should the gentleman engaged realize the expectations 
now indulged in, as to the quantity and quality of the 
water in question, a most extensive and valuable busi- 
ness will soon spring up in that neighbourhood, which 
has hitherto been known only as a wilderness. 





From the Gentleman’s Pocket Almanac, for 1831, pub- 
lished by Mr. Thos. T. Ash, Philadelphia. 
.«_ SKETCH OF POTTSVILLE. 

For any one from Cape Cod to New Orleans to say 
that he had not heard of the renowned town of Potts- 
ville, would sound as marvellous as if an Arabian were 
to declare that he had never beard of Mahomet, or 
Mecca, of Kauba, or of the Holy Well. There is scarce- 
ly a valley, however remote or cut off from the rest uf 
the world, from Eastport to the Sabine, or from Cape 
Hatteras to Little Rock, that has not heard of the fame 
of Pottsville. 


Here, half a dozen summers since, there was net 
more than one shabby log hut standing, and the wild 
scenery of the spot where are now to be seen so much 
enterprize, activity, and bustle, lay undisturbed in all 
its primitive grandeur and loneliness. The road to 
Sunbury over the broad mountain ran through it, and 
the weekly stage, in all its course from Philadelphia to 
the place of its destination, did net witness a wilder or 
more desolate scene. Here and there the smoke might 
indeed be seen curling from some Dutchman’s cottage, 
and waiving in graceful folds above the trees; showing 
that man had dared to invade the forest, but these in- 
stances were few and far between; and the bear, the 
deer, and the fox, divided the empire of the woods a- 
mong them. But now what acontrast! The genius of 
man has seldom raised such @ monument to his own 
power—individual power, unaided by tariff, corpora- 
tion or charter. The town of Pottsville—for under 
that name we shall include Mount Carbon and Port Car- 
bon, for they are three in one, if not one in three —con- 
tains upwards of four thousand people, besides the 
hordes of Tartar looking population hovering on its 
skirts. Many of the latter cohabit together in shantees 
or tents made of hemlock and covered with branches. 


Perkiomen Copper-mine.—We have just learned that | They are all engaged in the laudable business of *‘pene- 


anew excavation has been discovered in the Perkiomen | trating the bowels of the land.” 


Copper-mine, about 90 feet south west of the Tunnel, 
which enlarges into a Spacious room, after ascending 
almost perpendicular for about 10 or 12 feet, to which 
no end has yet been discovered. Some weeks agoa 
child’s cradle was found in one of the excavations, 


left at this office, and last week a silver plated spur, 
which was lost in the Tunnel by a gentleman from 
South Carolina, who was in company with the late 
Judge Markley, in the Mine, about 30 years ago, was 
also found. 

We think there can be no doubt of there being a 


partly in a state of decay—a rocker of which has been 


But mark, gentle rea- 
der, and inwardly digest, when you hear that from this 
port, which is more than a hundred miles above tide 
water, there is a fleet of upwards of four hundred ves- 
sels—a fleet more formidable than that which bore the 
Greeks to the Trojan war, and composed of vessels, 
the smallest of which is almost as large as that in which 
Columbus ventured to cross an unknown ocean. In the 
first week of October last, seventy eight vessels cleared 
from Pottsville, carrying to the sea-board the rich mine- 
ral treasures of the district, and during the same period, 
twenty-two arrived from Philadelphia laden with the 
luxuries of every 'Clime. 
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The situation of the town is remarkable, being em- 
bosomed in lofty hills. Sharp Mountain in front of it, 


presents a surly and almost savage aspect, heightened | 





at present. Instead of snow squalls and ice, we have 
warm rains and muddy or dusty streets, and weather so 
warm as to deprive one of the pleasure of setting by a 


by the almost black dismal caverns excavated from its | good coal fire, which formerly was very comfortable at 
side, and looking like entrances to the abode of Pluto; | this season of the year. 


and the Norwegian covered with coal dust and slug- 


Since penning the above, we received, from the 


gishly moving on, is no bad type of the Styx. The feel-| garden of Col. Washington Lee, the receipt of which 
ing produced on visiting Pottsville, is, that it is no place | it gives us pleasure to acknowledge,a fine messof Green 


for trifling, for every one wears a look of importance, 
and is plainly intent on playing his cards so as not to lose 
a trick; and a strong inclination is felt by the spectator 
to join inand take a hand. The interest of the game 
has overcome the scruples of many devout people, for 
you may see the grave Quaker, the ejaculating Metho- 
dist, and the sober Presbyterian sitting at the same ta- 
ble, and using all their ingenuity to get the odd trick; 
but what is most surprising, is that they all appear to 
get good cards, and are perfectly satisfied with the re- 
sult of the game. 


It is curious to observe the motly mixture of peo- 
ple of allclimes and complexions, that have come to 
worship here. There you may see the pale citizen, who 
has been engaged all his life in measuring dry goods be- 
hind his counter, and who has never before been out of 
the sight of the smoke of his own chimney,until he was 
tempted to goin quest of the golden fleece in the form 
of coa!,'n consultation deep with a hardy, florid mountain- 
eer, and you may perceive from their eager looks and 
animated gestures, that a spec of some magnitude is 
afloat. 

Then again may be seena Dutchman, whose ances- 
tors came to kindly Pennsylvania nearly two centuries 
ago, a period, as historians tell us, more than sufficient 
to blend two hostile races, and here he is the same in 
. dress, language, manners, and hoary prejudice as when 


the first of his name left Rotterdam;—there he stands | 


with the title deed of his farm in his hand,and surround. 
ed by halfa dozen sharp looking fellows who are trying 
by words and signs to close a bargain with him,but he is 
keeping them at bay asa good stout bull would a par- 
cel of curs, though he seems at the same timeto be 
afraid of being bit. 


No town of its size is so well supplied with every es- 
sential of luxury and convenience. Of attorneys, there 
are plenty of the first repute, and with enough of ac- 
tivity to prevent the people from stagnating for want of 
excitement. And there are agents who will gladly exe- 
cute any commission from one to ten thousand dollars. 
Fancy stores, well supplied with ribbans and artificial 
flowers—a perfumer advertises all sorts of cosmetics, 
anda yankee schoolmaster for scholars. Doctors are 
there too, fresh from college, and shining with the re- 
flected science of Physic and Chapman. There is a 
ball room, a church, and. several excellent hotels and 
boarding houses, and the newspaper is one of the best 
conducted Journals in the country, Two* daily lines 
of stages run to Philadelphia—Reeside against Cole- 
man, and they merit a eulogium for the vigor with 
which they crack their whips, the matchless fury of 
their driving, and for their exquisite skill in upsetting. 
Pottsville has every requisite forbeceming a great T 
—an uninterrupted navigation by the canal to Philadel- 
phia, coal enough to supply the world for thousands of 
years; and if the resources of the country shall be de- 
veloped with the same untiring activity by the next, as 
it has been by the present generation, Pottsville, bold 
as the assertion may seem, will rival the large cities of 
the sea-board in population and wealth, 





Wutxzs-Barrz, Nov. 19, 1830. 
The Season. —We have heard it remarked by several 
aged persons, that not withio their recollection has the 
weather been so warm at this season of the year, as it is 





*The are now four daily lines of stages running be; 
tween this place and Philadelphia. 


Peas in the pods, accompanied with the following note: 
“Mrs. W. Lee desires Mr. Lewis’ acceptance of the 


accompanying instance of the unusual length and mild- 
ness of the present season. 


‘‘Nanticoke, Noy. 17, 1830. 
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The report of the Provincial Council to Governor 
Denny, on the subject of the complaints made by the 
Indians at the Treaty concluded at Easton,in 1756, to be 
found inthe first form ofthe present number, is some- 
what at variance with the narratives which we publish- 
ed in the 14th No. of the present Volume. What is 
the true state of the case, it might be important to en- 
| quire, but the discussion of the question at length would 





| require more room than we can conveniently spare.— 


| Itis certain that the Indians were always dissatisfied 
| with the rapid manner in which the walk of 1735 was 
| performed; for 20 miles a day was the average of the 

previous walks, conducted after the Indian custom, and 
upwards of sixty miles were run on this occasion. We 
confess ourselves unable to comprehend the committee 
when they assert that the description in the deed of 
1737 is inthe same words with that of 1686, since the 
boundaries could not have heen ascertained at the pe- 
riod of the execution of the latter. Gordon in his his- 
tory, denominates it an ill advised and extravagant pur. 


chase. We may essay a nicer investigation of the top- 
ic hereafter, 


The sixth number of ‘‘Childs’ Views of Philadelphia 
and its Environs,” appeared last week. These ‘Views’ 
deserve well of the public, because they are very beau- 
titul in themselves, manifest a commendable spirit of 
enterprise, and serve to perpetuate the memory of the 
buildings they are designed to represent. We are 
compelled to distinguish inthis number ‘The Meeting 
House at Merrion,’ which both as an engraving and for 
the antique air ofthe structure, must captivate all be- 
holders. The Historical Society to whom this number 
is inscribed, has recommended the undertaking in terms 
of panegyric. As we regard this work of Col. Childs 
as eminently meritorious and worthy of patronage, and 
wish all success to the new series he is about to com- 
mence, he will not, we hope, attribute to usa disposi- 
tion either captious or intermeddling, in venturing to 
suggest that the proportions between the buildings and 
the surrounding objects, and between different parts of 
the same edifice, should be observed with scrupulous 
exactness. Wehave heard exception taken to several 


of the representations of the present series, in this par- 
ticular. 


